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case at present—was indeed quite large enough to hold three 
or fcur men. They had apparently opened the bale of silk, 
and having satisfied themselves as to its quality, were now, by 
the obscure light of the lantern, engaged in driving a large 
gimlet into the keg of hollands, as the readiest mode of getting 
at the contents. 

As Mam Gurlock looked down upon this scene, there flashed 
th h her brain a sudden thought, which sent the blood 
cou: to her heart, and turned, for a moment or two, both 
the place and person before her into a picture as wild, blotted, 
and incoherent as the dream of any lunatic. She knelt, with 
her hands pressed to her brow, for a space of several seconds, 
till the beating at her heart was somewhat stilled ; then, hold- 
ing up a cautionary finger to Jamie, she stole noiselessly 
down the staircase into the lower room, and glided forward 
like an ominous shadow, till her hand rested on the trap-door, 
and peering with white face round the edge of it, she saw that 
the two men were still intent on their occupation, and that 
her presence was unsuspected. One after the other, the two 
iron hooks that held the door in its u t position were 
silently removed, and the same instant it fell forward into its 
place with a terrific crash, and shut in the two men who 
were below. Mam Gurlock sprang forward as the door fell, 


e, would strive to die bravely, as the wif 
yh y. ‘ce of Miles Gur- 


«TI dad would come and take us home,” sighed Jamie, 
whose fears were beginning to be lost in his desire for sieep. 
“ Las Sas I was — I om into NY Ea Hole, and 
w couldn’t see me, he thought tumbled into 

and rarely frightened he was.” _ 
Kelpie’s Hole! How foolish of her not to have thought 
of it before! Here was a hiding-place almost impossible for 
strangers to discover, unless they were bent specially on 
finding it; the very refage for which she had been praying, 
recalled to her recoll by the thoughtless prattle of her 
child. She bent her head humbly for a moment, and a solemn 
feeling of tude pervaded her whole being. But she had 
no time to “Thou must hide in the Kelpie’s Hole again 
to-night, Jamie, my man,” she said; “ thou mustn’t 
speak, nor let anybody know thou’s there, nor show so much 
as thy nose out of it, till the two bad men have Tam away, 
and Abel Rushton or thy dad comes back to the Skeve. Dost 
thou understand ?” 

She had been stripping off her warm woolsey petticoat as 

she spoke thus, in which she now proceeded to wrap Jamie, 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE ON THE SKEVE MHOIL. | Would it not be well to court an easy death 


Literature. 


HEARTH SONG. 
From the German of Heinrich Heine. 
BY CHARLES KENDAL. 
Out of doors the storm winds whistle ; 
Softly, thickly, falls the snow : 
Snugly by the hearth I nestle 
In the bright and cheering glow. 


Pensive sit I on the settle, 

Watch the smoke-wreaths as they rise ; 
From the merry, —— kettle, 

Come long-perished melodies. 


By the fire the kitten, sitting 
Revels in the warmth an light ; 

In the shadows, vague and flitting, 
Forms fantastic meet my sight. 


At my memory’s pet knocking, 
Come the ead rgotten days, , 

Countless recollections flocking, 
In the dazzling, glittering maze. 


Lovely maids, with ae gam, 
Beckon, with seductive air ; 
Harlequins, in agile dances, 
Spring and glisten here and there. 


Lucent marbles glimmer faintly, 
Hidden ina veil ; 

White-haired friars, grave and saintly, 
Stand within the altar-rail. 


a ihe the bea =f tinkle ; 
beneath bright, 
See the fairy violets twinkle 
In the moon’s soft flood of light: 


In the fire-caves, red and glowing, 

ae an = pony an mp Seever, 
any a t, e going, 
Rives, called by memory power. 


With tbe fire’s —_—. glimmer, 
Shadow-like, they all are gone ; 

Still I hear the kettle simmer, 
And the sleepy kitten yawn. 





CHELLES. 
BY VICTOR HUGO. 
From his “ Chansons des Rues et des Bois.” 
J’aime Chelles et ses cressonniéres, 
Et le doux tic-tac des moulins 
Et des cceurs, autour des meuniéres ; 
Quant aux blancs meuniers, je les plains. 


Les meuniéres aussi sont blanches ; 
C’est pourquoi je vais Ja souvent, 
Méler ma réverie aux branches 
Des aulnes qui tremblent au vent. 


™ ne dun pl araviy' les filles 
ent, ant leur troupeau ; 

Je ris, j'ai parfois des coquilles 

Avec des fleurs, sur mon chapeau. 


Quand j’arrive avec mon caniche, 
Chelles, bourg dév6t et coquet, 

Croit voir passer, fuyant la niche, 
Saint Roch, et son chien saint Requet. 


M’occupent peu ; je vais marchant, 
T&chant de prendre 4a |’alouette 
Une ou deux strophes de son chant. 


J’admire les papillons fréles 
Dans les ronces du vieux castel ; 
Je ne touche point a leurs ailes, 
Un papillon est un pastel. 


Je suis un fou quisemble un sage, 

J’emplis, assis dans le printemps, 

Du grand trouble du paysage 

Mes yeux vaguement éclatants. 

A belle meuniére de Gee. 
songeur te guette effar 

Quand tu cone a tes échelles, 

Sire de ton bas bien tiré. 


—_———e—_———_ 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 



































putting Miles’s heavy peajacket over all; and then snatchi: 
him up in her arms, she ran, as fast as her strength woul 
allow, to the little jutting ledge of rock under which was the 
entrance to the Kelpie’s Hole, an entrance only just 

enough for Jamie, encumbered as he was, to wriggle th 

but expanding inside into a tiny cavern, with sufficient 
space for a lad of his age to sit or lie down without being 


cram| 
je = eee seit a m to say a few farewell words 
e whom she expected to see again on earth, 
us these Wan ao tine for hee to dean. She heard the voices 
of the two men as they were descending the ladder to come 
in search of her, and she had barely time to imprint a last linger- 
tightly in her arms—was for Mam Gur! the work of a a and to see him quietly into his 
minute. She kaew that she had not a moment to lose; that | hi ing-place, when a yell of triumph from Steve pro- 
the old wooden trap, serviceable enough, doubtless, for ordi- | clai: she was seen. 
nary purposes, would not long withstand the She ran with weak uncertain footsteps from the dangerons 
strength of Black Steve; and she must get away from the | neighbourhood of the Hole, and then, preten that her foot 
Skeve Mhoil before the two meu broke loose, otherwise she | had slipped, and that she could go no further, sank down 
had better have remained as she was before. Down she went, | on her knees on the rock, and waited with hands and 
swiltly but cautiously, over the slippery juts of rock, looking | bowed head for what might happen next. 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but picking her way| With many loud oaths and objurgations, Black Steve hur- 
with care towards the little basin in the rocks—before her, | ried after his victim as fast as his bulk would permit him, 
life and liberty—behind her—— But where were the | Mr. Cris bringing up the rear in a more leisurely fashion. 
boats ? “You Jezebei ees Black Steve, while still anne _~4 
tance away, “I'll put an to your vagaries at once 
ever ;” and another moment would indeed have ended all 
Mam’s troubles, had not Mr. Cris hastened up, and striking 
his friend’s arm on one side, sent the bullet intended for her 
to flatten itself harmless against a tall pinnacle of rock that 
rose out of the sea some hundred yards away. “ Don’t you 
be in quite such a hurry, my friend,” said Mr. Cris; “ there 
will be plenty of time for that sort of thing afterwards, if 
you wish to amuse yourself in such an objectionable way. 1 
want to have a little conversation with this young person.” 
Black Steve growled out something below » but 
ventured on no further opposition. 

“In the Fiend’s name, how did contrive to get loose ?”” 
said Mr. Cris to Mam, as he put his bands on her shoulders, 
and turned her face towards the moon. 

nt aa thee to find out, and not for me to tell,” re- 


“ Perhaps so; but if’——- What more Mr. Cris intended 
to say was never known, for at that moment, Black Steve, 
with a loud cry, came running back from tie landing- 
= te boats, the boats—they are both goze,” he ex- 


wo b 
other, in the larger of which a man was seated. Looking| “Stir from this spot, and I’ll shoot you through the head !” 
more intently, and, as it were, with all her soul, she clearly | said Mr. Cris to Mam, as he hurried away to verify with his 
distinguished that the smaller boat was her husband’s own|own eyes the startling assertion of his friend; but, as we 
little o, and the larger one that belonging to the | know already, the boats were really gone, and Abel Rushton 
house, while the man seated so quietly in the latter could be none | with them ; the only token left of the latter being the rope 


that had bound him, which one of the men found on the 
vent him from using the oars. He had not been killed, then, as | rocks. 

Mam had surmised, though how he had “Thie all comes of your clumsy style of tying the fel- 
out of the clutches of Black Steve his friend. “ If I had 


and more | low up,” said Mr. Cris savagely to 
than she could comprehend ; but that he had now clear | secured him myself, we should have found him where we left 
away was evident, his purpose in taking both boats doubtless a 


him. 
being, in the first place, to prevent pursuit, and, in the second,| “ How about your own handiwork, then?” retorted 


and before Black Steve or his frien could recover from their 


trap, when down, was secured in its place. 

Now for the boats! To run nimbly up the stair-case into 
the upper room ; to wrap Jamie in the warm pea-jacket she 
had been mending for his father; to lift him in her arms, and 
hasten down again, and so past the trap—where the impri- 
soned men were already making des efforts to break 
out—to the outer door, and then swiftly down the outside 
ladder ; and then skirting the base of the light-house, along 
the rocks at a rapid pace towards the little cove in which the 
boats were ordinarily moored, still using Ge lad pressed 


Once, twice, thrice she looked around; but the boats were 
nowhere to be seen. The warm flush of hope that had n 
to kindle round her heart was rudely quenched; her very life 
itself seemed frozen out of her as she looked round her for 
the third time, and saw herself cut off from all means of es- 
cape, and for one brief instant she felt as though she were, in 
spirit, a second person looking down upon the bitter strait of 
& poor woman called Mam Gurlock, and seeing how. hopeless 
her case was, could afford to pity her. “Heaven help me, or 
I shall go mad !” murmured to herself. 

In agonised despair she stood for a minute or two, utterly 
puzzled and confounded by her inability to account for the 


could not have been taken away except ——— hands, and 
gone they certainly were. She set Jamie 

and then turned and hurried up the rocks, and standing on 
the highest ledge, strained her eyes out over the dark waste 
of waters ; after a little while, right in a silver track of moon- 
light, and not more than a qfarter of a mile from the Skeve 
hoil, she plainly saw two boats, eviden' 


i 


by cutting off their means of escape from the rock, to render | Steve, pointing to Mam. “She didn’t get away, did she? 
the capture of the two men a matter of certainty. In doing | O no!” 
this, Abel had thought of nothing except to get ashore “There’s some devilry about the whole business that I 


as 

quickly as possible, and get a number of trusty friends to | can’t make out,” said Mr. Cris. “ I could have sworn that it 

Mam’s rescue. But Abel’s accident precluded him from row- | was impossible for that woman to stir; and yet in less than 

ing; and although the tide had turned now, and was coming | five minutes after I leave her she is free. I can’t understand 

in rapidly, the boats had into a current which ran direct | it at all. But, however, we have no time to bother our heads 

for the lee of the Giant's Nose, a headland some four miles | with that just now: the question is, how are we to get away 

away ; and even supposing he should succeed in landing there | from this cursed den ?” 

—always a matter of some difficulty—three or four hours} Black Steve scratched his head disconsolately, but the ope- 

must necessarily elapse before any help could be looked for| ration did not seem to brighten his ideas. 

from him ; and in that time, what might not t “ Wasn't that a boat 1 saw lying on the other side of the 
Mam had no means ot signaling Abel, even supposing that | rock ?” said Mr. Cris, after cogitating in silence for a minute 

his fears would have allowed him to come back, which she| or two. 

very much doubted ; his ti , self-loving disposition not| “ Oh, that’s one of the old light-house boats that got a hole 

being altogether unknown to her. No—she was as utterly | knocked in her bottom last winter, and is laid up there to 

dry into matchwood, I suppose. She’s no go, she isn’t; she 
would go down with us before we had got a quarter of a mile 
=. said Steve. 
in| “You just mind this she-cat, while I go and have a look at 
breaking out of the trap, she would hide him in the berth 


the boat,” answered Mr. Cris. 

again, where happily he might remain undiscovered till help} In the course of a minute or two he camo hurrying back. 
should arrive. But when she reached ,the light-house, with |“ All right, my hearty!” he exclaimed. “There’s nothing the 
Jamie in her arms,jand had set foot on the lowest rung of the | matter with the old tub that I can’t set to ts in a couple 
ladder, she heard the crash of wood in the room|of hours at the furthest—at least, sufficiently to make her 
above, and the loud voices of the two men as they burst out of | auswer our There's wood, and tools, and a kettle of 
their confinement, and knew that she was too late. All her | pitch in the t-house. We'll cheat those longshore fellows 
mother’s soul went forth in a brief cry to Hea’ 


ven | yet, Steve, my boy; and live for years to come to tell of our 
that her child might be saved; and then, hardly knowing 


adventures on the Skeve Mhoil.” 
whither she was going, she ran back to the landing-place, in| Black Steve fired off e double-shotted volley of oaths in his 
the desperate hope that help might already be coming from | satisfaction at hearing this news. 
the shore. Moon and stars were shining brightly, and her} “ But first of all,” added Mr. Cris, “ how are you going to 
practised eyes swept the space of water between the house | dispose of this feminine piece of goods ? at hs 
and the land, but no trace of life was anywhere to be seen.| “Oh, shoot her, or drown ner, which you like,” re- 
She crouched down on the rocks, and pressed her boy pas-| plied the brutal giant; “so long as you finish her off, it 
sionately to her heart. Another minute or two now would | don’t matter.” 
decide their fate. The two escaped rufflans, after hunting| “Nay, my friend, it is no business of mine whatever; it is 
for her within the light-house, would come down for you to decide, and for you to execute. It seems to -, 
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lon mp pa ny wipes ~~ ling in oer = if you would Sllow me 8 nm, I 
onging eyes at waves as came ro! » | common : aD ’ 
and’ beret in an angry shiver of spray against the rocks. | would say, why not bind Aad ERE. Ey 
dn their oo! | and le¥Ts ink; beside there fo no place for er to run tor" 
uid de and so save herself and her child from that far I ; no nd 
nm terrible fate which now loomed so imminently before| “Leave her there for the tide to come up and drown her, I 





The trap-door of the store-closet was open, and tilted them? Bat all the instincts of her nature rose up in revolt st | suppose you mean?” said Steve with a slight shudder, which 

enced; ud in ther eagernens 10 examine ii booty more nob yer it oy ad she dmiaod he ought a mais hardsed nary ould ot ropes. to assume 
» assoon as it was “ Nay, ; 

cavity, which, when only half-filled with storee—as was the | her life while the faintest hope remained, and when that was | that | meant anything of the kind. All that I said was, fasten 
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her to that stoup. Ifthe tide persists in coming up, as you 
say, why, that is no business of ours; it must do as it likes, of 
course, but we can’t be held responsible for its actions. The 
tide me are Solng out, for anything we know or care.” 
Black Steve, w nerves quite recovered from their 
momentary tremor, grinned approval of the scheme. He 


P 

and grasping Mam rough! the shoulder, bade her get up, 

for she was still kneeling .e bentfhead and 

She sprung to her feet, as Ly 4 corpent bed tten her, 
+ oo r ih lder “ 


re tp men or 
monsters,” she exclaimed, turning suddenly, and facing her 
termentors, “ that you talk of torturing — helpleas woman 
thus? Have you no mothers or sisters 0! SF + ne own, to-think 
of whom would shame you out of so terribleacrime? If I 
must die, let me die quickly: you have the means at hand. 
What have I done to either of you, that you should condema 
me to a death so horrible ?” 

“ Look here, Janet Gawne !” exclaimed Black Steve fiercely. 
“Seven years ago, I swore to be revenged on thee, and th’ 
night ri keep my word. I’ve a long memory, and I never 
forgive injary so don’t ask for mercy here, 
neither of us knows the meaning of the word. I’ve longed, 
times out of mind, to be revenged on thee and i smooth- | her company this time; but she could not bear to seck the 
tongued husband ; now that the chance has come, I'm not go-| security of the light-house for herself, and ieave him out 
ing to let it slip through my fingers.” And Black Steve/ there exposed to so many chances of detection. They must 
laughed a great laugh of triumph, seemed to be echoed | be saved together, or they must die together. 
by a hundred meeting fiends. Having wrung some of the water out of ber dress, Mam, 

Mam Gurlock uttered no further word of any kind, but pas- | followed by Jamie, proceeded to creep cautious) on her hands 
sively suffered herself to be led to the “ stoup,” Mr. Cris in s0| and knees round the lower edge of the Skeve Muoil, till she 
far assisting his friend ; after which, Black Steve proceeded to] came toa point that wasin direct line with the entrance- 
tie her to the post as securely as his skill knew how; then, | ladder, and in full view of both men, had they turned their 
after a few more mocking words, they left her to her fate, | heads to look. Peering from behind a loose fragment of rock, 
and crossed to the other side of the rocks, and at once set| Mam saw the two men very intent on the speedy completion 
about their task of patching up the old on which their | of their task, Mr. Cris hammering away with might and main, 
safety now entirely depended. The stoup to which they had | while his amiable friend held a huge lantern tolight him over 
fastened their victim was merely a stout wooden post, fast-|his work. Mam felt that she could hardly havea more fav- 
ened down to the rock with iron clamps and screws, to which | ourable opportunity, since the noise of the hammering would 
mes visited the Skeve | serve to drown any that might be caused by the movement of 
Mhoil in calm weather might be safely moored whatever the | herself or Jamie ; but, at the best, it was a dangerous proceed- 
state of the tide. - 3 Fortunately, the moon was now entirely obscured, 

Yes, Mam Gurlock was left to her fate, and a very dreadful wise, their chances of escape would have been remote 
one it seemed, even to her brave soul, which was not daunted | indeed. She had chosen this pointas the most favourable 
by trifles. The tide was rising fast; already its tiny lapping | for her purpose, the ground between the place where she now 
‘waves were washing about her feet and ankles: in less than | was and the entrance to the light-house being thickly strewn 
with huge boulders, which would serve to hide their 
advance; while in every other direction it was quite bare and 
exposed, except immediately at the back of the light-house, 
from which the safest approach might have been made; but 
there the rucks rose too precipitously, with sharp, serrated 
edges, and deep holes between, to be ventured over by any 
one after dark. 

Inch by inch, silently and cautiously, Mam Gurlock, with 
Jamie by her side, but on the side turthest removed trom the 
view of the men, emerged from the shelter of the rock, and 
crawled across the open space of ground to the next large 
stone ; then, after a minute’s rest, forward again to the next 
sheltering spot; and so from one to the other, ever nearer the 
desired haven. While they were still some distance from the 
light-house, and at the mowent they were half-way between 
two boulders, Mam, with her eyes ever on the two men, saw 
Black Steve put down his lantern, and turn his face directly 
towards the spot where they then were. Mam’s hand gave 
Jamie a warning squeeze, and mother and son remained as im- 
movable as though they had been cut out of stone till the dan- 
was over. The black-haired giant yawned, scratched his 
, Stretched out his huge arms, and after gazing seaward 
for a few moments, resumed his task of lighting h's compan- 
ion. If his eyes rested for a moment on the recumbent figure 
of Mam Gurlock, it was only as they might have rested on 
apy wave-worn boulder, indifferently, and without thought. 

This danger over, Mam and Jamie crept stealthily on their 
way, reaching at last the foot of the lighthouse without dis- 
covery; then Mam, taking Jamie on her back, began the as- 
cent of the ladder. Step by step upward, as silently as a 
shadow, she had reached the top in safety, and had just 
swung Jamie round from her shoulder, and passed him in 
through the little entrance-door, when Mr. Cris, pausing from 
his work for a moment, turned to contemplate the state of 
the weather; and as he did so, his quick eye caught the out- 
line of something dark moving on the ladder. ‘“ Look to 

our prisoner, Steve!” he cried, and drawing a pistol from 
belt, fired. The bullet whizzed past Mam Gurlock’s head, 
but did not touch her, and before there was time to fire a 
second shot, she was safe within the light-house, with the 
little iron door shut and bolted between herself and her ene- 
mies. She caught Jamie to her heart, and murmured a brief 
thanksgiving to Heaven; and then her overwrought nerves 
gave way, and she fell into a sort of half-swoon, from which 
she was d, afer a minute or two, by a violent hammer- 
ing at the iron door. It was Black Steve, furious at her es- 
cape, trying to force an entrance. She had little fear that be 
would effect his pu , for she knew the stout old door 
would not yield readily. Still, there was a possibility that 
the door might give way under the assaults of the rurious 
giant; so Mam, followed by Jamie, ascended to the room 
above, and taking down an old blunderbuss which hung 
the wall, more for ornament than use, she proceeded 
to load it, to the best of her knowledge, from the bag of bul- 
lets and the powder-flask in ber husband’s chest, which Miles 
always kept there reedy for an occasional fowling expedition. 
Thus armed, Mam Guriock, taking Jamie by the hand, went 
up to the lamp-room, determined, should Biack Steve break 
in, and such dreadful occasion arrive, to sell her life as dearly 
as possible. She stole out into the gallery, and looked down. 
He was still hammering savagely at the door, but as yet to 
no purpose, while Mr. Cris, on the rocks below, was swearing 
at him for a senseless fool, and vowing that they would not 
have time to finish the boat and get clear away, if he delayed 
a minute longer; but Steve was too intent on the accomplish- 
ment of his revenge to heed the entreaties of his friend. 

Mam crept round to the opposite side of the gallery, and 
straining her eyes, without hope or expectation, over the dark 
waste of waters, saw—what? A large boat pulling rapidly 
and steadily fur the Skeve Mhoil! lt was only a few hun- 
dred yards away, and could be clearly seen, thanks to a mo- 
mentary break in the clouds, through which the moonlight 
streamed full and bright. One long incredulous e, as 
though what she saw were merely the phantom of a diseased 
brain, and then Mam Gurlock, with a sob of heartfelt grati- 
tude, accepted the appearance as a blessed reality. Asa sig- 
nal that the boat was seen, she then began to toll the large 
deep mouthed bell, which was rung by the keepers in foggy 
weather when the lamps were invisible, and its solemn tones 


you're a plucky one; but you'll look rather washed out, I 
reckon, at low-water to-morrow. Well, good-bye, dear—good- 
t dreamsto you?” and with another brutal 
Steve turned on his heel, and strolled back 
slowly over the rocks. 

Mam Gurlock breathed once more. “ Now, Jamie, lad, try 
thy hand at the rope again,” she said in a low voice ; and Jamie 
scrambled on to the rock, and shook the water carelessly 
from him somewhat after the fashion of a dog, and set to 
work again, with nimble fingers and sharp teeth, to free his 
darling mother. At length the task was accomplished, and 
for the second time that night Mam Gurlock’s bonds fell from 
her, thanks to the aid of Jamie. Although at liberty, she 
was as far safety as ever, unless she could get back 
unseen to the light-house ; but how was that to be accom- 
plished? The two men were hard at work patching up the 
old boat just on the other side of the building, within half-a- 
dozen yards, in fact, of the outside ladder, up which she must 
climb undetected, or her lite would not be worth a minute’s 

rchase. Then there was Jamie to be considered, who ob- 

ected strongly to going back to the Kelpie’s Hole, and in his 
it frame of mind Mam felt that it would be dangerous to 
eavehim. However great the risk might be, he must keep 
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an hour, it would cover her head. The wind had died away 
n with the turn of the tide, and the bank of cloud that had 
laid low in the north for so long a time, was now creeping up 
the sky with dark intent, shutting out the stars one after 
another, and would soon obscure the moon itself. Mam Gur- 
lock’s eyes unconsciously followed the unfolding edge of 
cloud in its slow steady advance. The cloud was advancing, 
and the tide was rising; and by the time that black canopy 
had shut out the whole bright moonlit sky, the waters would 
have closed over her, and she would be reckoned no more 
among the —y Well, now that Miles was dead, there did 
not seem much in life to desire. Jamie was safe, and would 
be well cared for and properly brought up by Miles’s relations 
at Birchallen; still, it would have been sweet to see the lad 
grow up, and to watch the ripening promise of his childhood 
fulfil itself in summers yet unborn; but ‘not for her t 
such happiness be. Then sky and ocean vanished before 
eyes, and she saw the little cottage where she and Miles had 
spent their happy weddea life—the little happy home which 
she, alas! would never enter more—with its hatched eaves, 
where the twittering swallows brooded; and its patch of 
flower-garden, sweet-scented through all the summer months 
—she seemed to smell it now; with the stretch of -road 
in front of it that led down into Warrendale ; and the 4 
across the moors, that brought you direct tu the cliffs, wi! 
the sea beating far below: very vividly she saw them all! 

How fast the tide was rising! It reached to her waist al- 
ready. Buta very little while now, and her life, with all its 
pleasures and 8, would be closed, like a book that is shut 
up for ever. She had read, and she had heard the 
speak of the dark river that must be passed before the shining 
land beyond it could be reached; was she hoping too much, 
she asked herself, to hope that Miles, that the husband she had 
loved so truly on earth, might be there to greet her, all beauti- 
ful with the light of immortality, at the moment her foot 
touched the golden shore? How much sucha mitigated 
Sa of that terrible hour, she herself could best have 
told. 
What was that? She could not keep down the smothered 
shriek that burst from her lips. She thought herself alone 
with Death, and suddenly she felt the touch of something on 
her shoulder. 

Who or what could it be? She was so fast bound, that 
she could not turn her head to look; but next moment 
Jamie’s voice sounded in her ears, and it seemed to her the 
sweetest music she had ever heard. 

“© Jamie, why didn’t thou stay in thy hiding-place?” said 
Mam. “ Hie thee back, dear, as fast as thou canst go, and 
don’t stir out again till daylight.” 

“ I’m frightened, Mam, to be there by myself in the dark. If 
the Kelpie came home and found me, what would he say ? 
Shall 4 run up into the lighthouse, and try to find a knife 
again 
“N aT, lad; the bad men would see thee, and then they 
would kill thee. But, O Jamie, if thou couldst but undo that 
knot in the rope just under my arm !” 

Jamie set to work with fingers and teeth to unfasten the 
knot indicated by his mother, which he was able to reach 
without difficulty, the back of the stoup Ae a shelf 
of ~ some three feet in height, on which the was now 
standing. 

The , am of life came back strongly to Mam Garlock with 
the presence of her child, and the faint hope of escape which 
his words sugges. What she should do next, even if she 
succeeded in freeing herself from the rope, she did not then 
pause to consider, for the water was creeping h every 
minute, and there was no time to be lost. But the knot was a 
hard one to unpick, and seemed at one time as though it would 
withstand all Jamie’s efforts; but after a while it to 
feel looser to his fingers, and he had just said: “I shall soon 
have it done now, Mam,” when the mother’s watchful ears 
heard footsteps advancing over the rocks, 

“Into the water, Jamie!” whisperet Mam, turning sick 
with terror: “ and don’t speak or stir till I tell thee.” 

Jamie slipped into the water like a otter, and 
crouched under the lee of the rocky ledge on w he had 
been standing, with nothing but his nose and chin exposed to 
view ; while Black Steve came striding down, to see that his 
victim was still secure. Having felt at the men ene satisfied 
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himself that Mam could not possibly 3 the seven | now boomed forth through the quiet night, instinct with 
holy pokers, but this is the finest bit of Tve had for dread significance to the two wretches on the rocks below. 

many a day! How does the water feel this Mistress} But wary Mr. Cris hadalso seen what was coming, and had 
Gurlock? Coo) and eh?” said the BO) 5 425 HE 4 = 
laugh which told at once that he was half-drunk. “ Yes, | its first stroke, the two men were pushing their boat down the 
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slanting rocks into the sea. Another moment, and they were 
both pulling with desperate energy for the shore. But the 
boat had been badly mended, and the water began to come in 
rapidly, so that Mr. Cris had soon to cease from rowing, and 
occupy himself in baling ; while Black Steve, notwithstand. 
ing all his exertions, could make but little headway with the 
heer craft. Five minutes later, the strange boat 
rounded edge of the Skeve Mhoil, on its way to the land. 
ing place, and next moment a loud shout from its crew ap. 
nounced that the flight of the two men was discovered, ang 
the boat’s head was at once put round in pursuit. ; 

Black Steve aud his companion seemed for a minute or two 
to redouble their efforts to escape, and then, as if seeing the 
utter helplessness of their case, they at once ceased rowi 
and sat quietly on their oars, as though merely wai 
their pursuers to come up to yield themselves into their bands, 
But when the pursuing boat had got within a dozen yards of 
the other, Mr. Cris leaped suddenly from his seat, and fired 
both his pistols at the advancing foe; and then, with a wild 
inarticulate of rage and despair, he leaped headlong int 
the waves, and sank to rise no more. Black Steve, unlike his 
friend, was an excellent swimmer, and betore the 
incident on the firing of the two pistols among the crew of 
the boat was over, he had slipped quietly into the water, and 
coming up after a lengthened dive, struck out boldly for the 
shore. The impression among the crew of the boat was tha 
both the men were drowned ; and on finding that the light. 
house boat was on the point of going down, orders were at 
once given to pull back to the Skeve Mhoil. The boat ang 
crew proved to be those of a revenue cutter, which had picked 
up Abel Rushton as he was drifting helplessly past the Giant's 
Nose. On hearing his story, preparations had at once been 
made ‘o capture the two villains, and look after the safety of 
Mam Gurlock and her son. 

Leaving two of his crew to look ‘after the lighthouse, the 
officer in charge of the boat carried Mam Gurlock and Jamie 
ashore, where a search was at once instituted for missing Miles, 
After several hours’ search, he was found, bound hand and 
foot, iu one of the many caves for which that place is noied. 
He stated that he had been set upon by Black Steve and three 
more men as he was returning from seeing Martin Gilbert safe 
home ; in the scrimmage, he had received a blow on the head 
which had rendered him insensible for some time; and onre. 
covering his wits, he found himself tied hand and foot, and 
left in charge of two out of his four captors. On the landing 
of the revenue cutter’s boat, these men had taken the alarm, 
and left him. 

A few days found Miles thoroughly recovered from his in- 
juries; but the long and severe strain on the nerves of his 
wife was a much more serious matter, and several moaths 
passed away before Mam Gurlock was her ol’ joyous buoyant 
self again, and could bear to talk calmly over the incidents of 
that terrible night on the Skeve Mhoil. 

The body of dlack Steve was washed up a day or two after. 
wards, several miles down the coast. e had been caught 
by the current, and carried away and drowned. 

The money, in the effort to obtain which Mr. Cris and bis 
friend lost their lives, was found intact on the table of the 
lighthouse, where they had left it while occupied with the 
mending of the boat; and when old Martin Gilbert died, some 
three years afterwards, the whole amount was left as a legacy 
to Mam Gurlock. 

Many years have elapsed since these events took place; 
Miles Gurlock, a gray-headed man, is now’ head-keeper of the 
lighthouse on the Skeve Mhoil; while Mam is still alive and 
hearty, and as nice an old woman as you need wish to vee. 
Jamie is grown up into a stalwart man, almost as big as his 
father was in jis younger days; he isa sailor, too, althongh 
not in the Greenland trade, being, in fact, the much-esteemed 
captain of one of our largest ocean steamers ; it was from his 
own lips I heard the narrative which | have here attempted 
to set down, the last time I came across with him trom—ah, 
well, never mind from where. 


—-—>- --— 


MAD MEN OF LETTERS, 


Mankind would seem to be united in the opinion that man 
is bora sine auzilio sartoris, We suppose we may, without 
offence, assert the same as 3 the gentler sex, if we ex- 
cept the circumstances attending the birth of Pallas Athene. 
But it has been reserved for what may be termed the trans- 
cendental school of psychologists, who have their represents 
tives among the physicians alike of England and Ireland, to 
discover that every human being is born mad. For what are 
the mental characteristics of infancy and childhood, according 
to these ingenious advocates of epidemic insanity, but stages 
of intellectual inactivity or weakness, corresponding to the im- 
becility and meatal debility of the man? Scientifically con- 
sidered, the intellectual condition, if it may be so expressed, 
of the new born babe is only a state of amentia, or votal at- 
sence of mind, as distinguished from dementia or destruction 
of that faculty, which can only take place after its develop- 
ment; while the idiot is only the grown-up child, the deve 
lopment of whose mind does not keep pace with that of bis 
bodily constitution. Against this theory, however, plausible 
as it may seem, many instances might be adduced, even from 
the pages of Dr. Bucknill’s “ Asylum Journal of Mental 
Science,” of children affected with various d of insani- 
ty, from helpless idiocy to raving mania! In the curious 
reader will be am to find, @ recent number of that 
journal, the extraordinary history of a yor maniac, who, 
before he had obtained by his birth a fair field for the exercise 
of his violence, evinced unmistakable indications of the future 
fate that awaited him—namely, death during a xysm of 
mania, before he had completed his first year ! ad this pro- 
digy, so early and untimely lost, attained the age of manhood, 
his career might have furnished a fruitful source of observa- 
tion to the psychologists, and have been the means of mate- 
rially assisting towards the solution of the vexed question, 
whether the diseases which pass under the name of insanity 
are inherent to the mind from birth, or only the result of suc- 
ceeding influences, physical and moral. 

A history of the insanity of men of genius, especially of 
the literary class, would constitute a work of great and terri- 
ble interest. The calamities of authors have often eacited 
the attention of the lovers of literature. Valerianus, an Ital 
ian, attached to the court of Pope Leo X.; the German, Spi- 
zelius; the indefatigable Mencken, and the industrious Isaac 
Disraeli, have accumulated vast stores of intormation respect- 
ing the infelicities of authors; but with the exception of a 
few tracts, including the brochures of the Frenchmen, Jelert, 
Calmeil, and Delapterre—the latest being probably the most 
instructive contribution to this description of diography— 
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the world has been moved, and its destinies really controlled, 
by fools and crack-brained thinkers. 

The study of this subject, however, in the present imper- 
fect condition of mental science, is much complicated by the 
difficulty of any attempt at defining the limits which separate 
sanity from insanity; for, as the learned Gregory truly re- 
marks, 

“ Nulla datur linea accurata inter sanam mentem et vesaniam.”’ 


And it has frequently happened, perhaps to every one of us, 
that, called to estimate the value of ideas or actions of men, 
we have hesitated before pronouncing a judgment, even though 
our opinion may have amounted to an absolute conviction, 
uncertain as to the impressions of others; for it will always 
fare with the originators of any ideas inconsistent with the 
common forms of belie!, as it fared with the precocious boy 
alluded to by Beattie : 
“Some will them wondrous wise, 
And some believe them mad.’” 


To the unthinking and unobservant, the compilation of 
such a work as we have indicated would seem to require only 
a little patient research. This was also the opinion of M. De- 
Japierre when he entered on his task ; but as his investiga- 
tions proceeded, and materials were accumulated, the work 
assumed gigantic proportions; and it appeared, he observes, 
as though a biographical account of literary madmen would 
involve, in the end, nothing less than a history of the world. 
“For madness enters in some measure into the constitution of 
most of the great minds with which history makes us ac- 
quainted ; and it often becomes very difficult to establish 
tae difference which predispositions to madness present 
from certain conditions known, or received, as those of 


reason. 

Aristotle observes that it is of the essence of a good poet to 
be mad ; an assertion the correctness of which Shakspeare has 
stamped with the weight of his great authority. But tne 
affliction is shared, according to the latter, by ail those who 
are victims to the tender passion ; for 


“ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


And Dryden, while modifying the strength of the same senti- 
ment, gives it a much wider scope, when he says that 


“ Great wits to madness, sure, are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


The question as to who was the first subject of the mental 
phenomenon distinguished by the title of eceentricity is one at 
present rather difficult of solution ; but if it be considered as a 
phrase of insavity—as it must—there can be no doubt of its 
existence at a very early age. Indeed assuming that excess 
of passion or derangement affects the moral constitution of 
our species no less than the intellectual, the eldest son of 
Adam was the first maniac, or eccentric character, as the 
advocates of the theory of moral insanity would term him ; 
and the malady may be said to have prevailed when the Al- 
mighty declared that “every imagination of the thought of 
man’s heart was only evil continually.” In the restored 
world again Noah soon gave a temporary example of it, after 
an indulgence which millions have since practised with 
a similar result. Passing over numerous other indica- 
tions of the existence of mental maladies in the Jewish 
nation, we find amongst the threatenings against disobedience 
of the Divine Laws, “ Madness, and ess, and astonish- 
ment of heart ;” while the “ Spirit of Belial,” whose influence 





joy the pleasure of contemplation, he actually reduced himself 
to blindness, by putting out his 
iment of cynical wisdom— 























“ What a baking day! No use taking out the dogs, there’s 
not a breath of scent seng the whole 2, ty might 
as well try to fish in a tub as throw a line over the looking- 
~- like pools to-day. What's to be the order of the day, 

think I shall take a walk up to the top of Ben 
Voil and ‘spy’ if there are any deer {ying near the ground.” 

“I don't think you can do better. We have already planned 
a foray with the spear in the U paz, Peete, bat yon Gon’ care 
about that sort of work, so uck to you, and adieu for 
the present ; I suppose you'll take Stuart with you ?” 

Even as he spoke, a ch voice outside had summoned 
Frank, warning him that his set were waiting; so, with a 
parting remembrance from Charles Marston, the eldest of our 
party, and the tacitly-acknowledged head, to “mind and 
‘crimp’ your fish directly you get him out of the water,” 
Frank Gordon hastened to the gravelled square in front of the 
lodge, and found his brother amongst a group of keepers and 
* gi ” who, by the arms bore, gave sufficient evidence 
of their intended occupation. ith the exception of a “ for- 
ester,” Hugh Ross, who, by virtue of his position, and his 

Gaelic descent, in the traditions of his ances- 
tors, and robed his limbs in a kilt of home-spun tartan, the 
were clad in knickerbockers, master 

e. And now they were off, and making down 
the “ brae” with the long dropping action which marks the 
ractical mountaineer, being samy = as they passed the ken- 
ling from the dogs, who evidently 

were not guns, and that there 
ns, mon-spearing, on which their ser- 

vices might be dispensed with, and who further interpreted 
the volley of mingled Gaelic and Sassenach ejaculations hurl- 
ed at them as a command to increase their note from “ forte” 
to “ fortissimo,” a proceeding oneeney executed with the 
most painful exactness which the canine intellect could sug- 


A short half-hour’s walk, and the hollow moaning of 4 
waterfall told of the journey’s end. Brushing through asmatt 
birch wood that clothed the high banks of the stream, our 
party stood on the edge of a sheer rock about thirty feet high, 
and, looking down on the scene of their intended operations, 
assigned to each their post and duty. A long, narrow, black 

, shallowing towards the tail into a rushing stream, dash 
Ee madly eqeinet the boulders scattered at random in its 
course ; the rocks rising steep and bare on either side, but 
on their summits with the drooping birch-trees and 
heather nestling round the little ferns 
and rock ts that peeped timidly out here and there; and 
away at the head of the pool, the finishing charm of the lovely 
rae the tumbling waterfall, which ever filled the air with 
its voice, and beat the red waters below into a mad 
whirl of eddies and bubbles and leaping foam. Truly, as 
sweet a picture as Nature ever limned, which, had it been afew 
farther south, might have been an unfailing trap for 
excursionists to expend their savings on a“ pack” in a cover- 
ed carriage, and a ch ride uninsured, or might have 
had its heath-covered ban. , and 
ei 

by the playfal Miss Holiday; but being, alas, poor Monar 
only one of many such scenes in the bosom of the highland 


The life of Diogenes—the em) 
presents traits of character no less singular. Waho bas not 
heard of his tub, his wallet, and his bow! ? which latter he is 
said to have thrown away, as superfluous, on seeing a boy 
drinking water out of the palm of his hand. The consistent 
attachment to his principles, which procured him the respect 
of the Athenians, may still inspire a feeling of reverence for 
his memory ; but in this utilitarian age we should hold but of 
little account the wisdom of the man who would, like Dio- 
genes, prefer rags and vagrancy to the glory of Alexander the 
Great. Plato, his contemporary and rival, pronounced him to 
be a Socrates run mad; and his death by his own hand con- 
firms the latter part of the verdict. 

Even the wise Solon is accused of having played the fool— 
but there was a method in his madness; for when, crowned 
with a fool’s cap, and affecting the air and manner of a luna- 
tic, he appeared in the Forum before a multitude of Athe- 
nians—amongst whom reports of his insanity had been indus- 
triously circulated for days before—it was to excite his 
countrymen to the recovery of Salamis; which, animated by 
his impassioned discourse, they determined to effect. In fact 
his simulation of insanity was only intended to evade the 
punishment decreed, by the laws then in force, against any 
one who dared to introduce in public a subject so humiliating 
to Athenian pride as the loss of Salamis, 

_Among the numerous examples which ancient history fur- 
nishes of great mcn who—whether the victims of hallucina- 
tion, of enthusiasm, or fanaticism, amounting to what toxolo- 
gists term “ exaltative insanity,” or actuated by the motives 
of the impostor, have controlled the destinies of nations, and 
transmitted to the present times their laws, their doctrines, 
and systems of religion—may be enumerated Numa, — 
goras, Mahomet, Sertorious, and Eanus the Sicilian. Numa 
may have had faith in his Egeria, Sertorious in his hind, as 
Socrates in his demon; and the heavenly mission of his 
Gabriel may have been a matter of conviction with Mahomet ; 
but the story of the pigeon trained to pick peas out of the 
“ Prophet's” ear, and to pass for an angelic visitor dictating 
to him (which the Moslems preserved for the credulous Chris- 
tians, and the Christians for the Moslems), has been dismissed 
by Grotius as destitute of proof. Nevertheless, a distinguished 
modern critic has asserted the reality of their belief in the 
supernatural agencies reported to have been exercised in their 
regard, on the ground that men endowed with such genius as 
their lives exhibit, must have had penetration enough to per- 
ceive that fraud could never entirely succeed. 

As religion opens such a boundless horizon to the mind, in 
which conjectures, hopes, and fears assume every variety of 
form which the imagination can lend them, it is in this do- 
main, perhaps, that we are to look for the most fantastical 
creations of disordered reason. Strange and whimsical, in- 
deed, are the freaks of eccentric theologians! We read, for 
instance, of a sermon published by a celebrated Knglish di- 
vine, named Baxter, entitled “ Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches ;” of a titillating preparation described as a “ Spiri- 
tual Snuff-box, to make Devout Souls Sneeze.” Another 
divine furnishes a medico-theological appliance, in book form, 
called “A Spiritual Seringue for devotionally constipated hills, al i ible by steam or jaunting car, it muste’en re- 
Souls.” The ingenious John Fry supplies “ A Pairof Bellows|main unknown, save to the privileged few, who now looked 
to blow off the Dust cast upon him by hostile Sectaries ;” | at it with the less noble view of how they might draw a fish 
while about the same time the English public were awakened | from its black depths. 
to repentance by “ A Sigh of Sorrow, breathed out of a Hole| “Ab, wunna ye look at him? Hech,doon he comes; ye 
in the Wall of an earthen Vessel known among men as| Maun e’en try again, my bonny mon.” 
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‘s described as “dangerous, malignant, and i istent with 
truth,” has been in by modern German philosophers 
as nothing else than lunacy. 

Early in Jewish narrative mention is made of the disorders 
incident to the human mind, which sometimes sheltered its 
infirmity under the garb of divination; and to the critica! 
student of Biblical history, the fate ot Nebuchadonozor, “ eat- 
ing grass like an ox, his hair wo like the feathers of 
eagles, and his nails like bird’s claws,” will furnish a correct 
picture of the neglect and brutality which added horrors to 
the doom of the lunatic in those days. The simulation of in- 
sanity attributed to Ulysses, in order to secure exemption from 
service in the Trojan war, and the means employed in the de- 
tection of his stratagem, evince Homer’s familiarity with the 
manifestations of the disordered brain. But a somewhat 
earlier reference to the subject is contained in the mythologi- 
cal account of the cure effected on two daughters of Proteus, 
King of Argos, who, for preferring their beauty to that of Juno, 
were afflicted with madness, and fancied themselves two 
cows! This is perhaps the oldest allusion to actual hallucina- 
tion which the history of a faraishes. 

The ancient Romans, too, their Ceriti—so called be- 
cause it was supposed that Ceres sometimes deprived her 
worshippers of their senses; and their Lymphati, whom the 
nymphs (fruitfal source of mental disquiet then as now) bad 
caused to go mad, and who, like the Greek pythonesses, 
were believed to possess the attribute of presaging future 
events. 

There is no more curious chapter in the Grecian biography 
than the story of Socrates and his familiar demon; which 
sometimes unseen, and at other times, as he asserted, assum- 
ing human shape, acted as his mentor; which preserved bis 
life after the disastrous battle of Delium, by pointing out to 
him the only secure line of retreat, while the lives of his 
friends, who his entreaties to accompany him, 
were sacrificed ; aud which again, when the crisis of his fate 
approached, twice dissuaded him from defending himself be- 
fore his accusers, and in the end encouraged him to quaff the 
poisoned cup presented to his lips by an ungrateful people. 

The character of his contemporary, Democritus, exhibits a 
still admixture of wisdom aad folly. Although he 
has been ibed by Hippocrates as “a little man, very me- 
lancholy by nature,” he is known to us as the “ laughing phi- 
losopher,” in contrast to Heraclitus, distinguished as the 
“weeping philosopher.” Curious inconsistency ; one philose- 

laughing at the follies and vices of his neighbours, while 
another wept! The ingenious author of The Querist puts the 
question, “whether fools do not make rules, and wise men 
tollow them;” and as tve followers of Democritus are un- 
questionably more numerous than those of his opponent he 
must consequently be accounted as the ater fool. It is 
doubtfal, however, from the variety Sell enediionse of his 
works, whether his was 

“ the loud laugh, that speaks the vacant mind,” 

or only the other, and more pleasing sensation which is ex- 
perienced, as an old physi observes, when “ pleasant 
ickle the m “4 

The people of Abdera, however, with whose follies Demo- 
critas made merry, could perceive no indications of wisdom in 

nor could they be satisfied 


. |river Arkail, in the Northern Highlands of Scotland (a name 


5 1 Fish!” This address was called from honest Sandy Macgregor, one 
We may smile at the extravagance of the Italian theolo- | of the of the party, by the sight of a salmon leaping at 

gian, Paoletti, who, in the seventeenth century, among other | the but who, having failed to clear them, hit with a 

extraordinary works, published one in which he heavy w: against the rock, and, with a vain wriggle and 

to his own satisfaction, if not that of his readers, that the abo- struggle, fell back into the pool beneath. 

riginal races of North America were the direct descendants of} ‘“ You may see more of him yet, Sandy,” said Alick Gordon, 

Satan by ove of Noah’s daughters, and that consequently it | the elder of the brothers, “if meanwhile you will try and get 


was impossible they could ever obtain grace or salvation ; but | me & little we 
we are moved to pity at the extravagant folly of Guillaume| A few minutes, and Sandy returned Lm ag be cap full o 
sand and small stones, which Alick taking, threw in hand- 


Postel, who, in the century preceding that in which Paoletti 
wrote, issued two large volumes, in which he strenuously | fuls down the pool, close by the edge of the rock. The result 
maintained that the Christian dispensation applied only to | of this mysterious proceeding, bees g closely watched by the 
grou , ae Saeennee we 0 Gaees murmur of satisfaction, 

a 














men, and that the redemption of the female sex was destined 
to be effected through the instrumentality of an old Roman | as, almost straight beneath 8 
matron of his acquaintance, and of more than doubtful char- | the surface 

acter. The inconceivable absurdity of Postel’s doctrine should 
have sufficed, one would think, to render him unworthy of 
further notice than that to which he was entitled, asa lunatic, 
at the hands of the humane; yet it is reported in the theolo- 
gical histories of the period that his vagaries elicited the 
contradictions of a host of learned writers.—7Zo be contin 

—-— ~~ —— 


HIGHLAND SPORT; DAY AND NIGHT. 


Hei mihi preeteritum tempus! That is, the past time when 
New Fishery Laws did not forbid, and we young sportsmen 
might combat the salmon in his own element, ari , like the 
Retiarius, with a trident, but unlike him, without a net. Ill- 
omened word! is it not to thee that the interdict is owing? 
blockading the mouth of every river with thy cowardly 


of bubbles rose to 
of the stream, and floated idly away. = the 
benefit of those who have never seen this piece of fishing- 

craft, we may explain that, asa fish is lying at the bottom 
with his head up stream, allowing the water to run into his 
mouth and out through his gills—his mode of breathing— 

some of the gravel as it sinks down enters his mouth, and, as 
the fish ejects it, he sends up a few bubbles, which mark the 
spot he is lying in.) 

“ Is that your friend, Sandy?” cried Alick, on seeing the 
success of his device. “ You ought to know him if you saw 
him again, so come along down here with me.” 

Away went the speaker to the farther end of the |, 

scrambling and swinging, he = to let - 

self down the rock, and plunged knee-deep into the rapids. 
by ly, he made his way towards the deep 

the high bank, where he knew 


meshes, only withdrawn for the barest minimum of hours out | that, at about the depth of his waist, a small } ran along the 
of the twenty-four to give free passage to the home-sick fish | rock which would afford him a tootin % y and care- 
and lusty grilse to reseek the dear old pools of his birth. For | fully he arrived at the spot where the Bub es had been seen 


the grace now extended, and the check put upon the - 
cious suppliers of Billingsgate and Leadenhall, we shall ever | stood beside him 
be vrateful to the commissioners, even though the same pow- 
ers that have removed the stake-nets have prohibited the use 
of the spear, whose operation, as numbered amongst the 
things past, we propose to record. 
And first, for the science of the sport. Salmon- 

we used to perform it, was of two kinds. First, that by 


the footing, he took off his 
cap, and holding it over the water so as to throw a shade in 
which the smallest object at the bottom of the stream were 
visible to his practised eye, he bent down, and began a long 
and w search. One unaccustomed to the work ht 
have looked till nightfall without seeing more than the 


, a8 
yi lights and shadows playing over the deep-sunk 


second, that by night. For the first, we choose that day when | stones; but Alick’s soon showed him a long black 
the more noble art of the rod and fly would be ex in | object, like a shade, Spies clon the rock, and in about nine 
vain, a clear suony day with as little ripple as possible, and | feet of water. Ha satisfied as to the exact posi- 


the water low, the field of operation being generally the upper 
pools, or, in preference, the larger “burn,” or mountain- 
stream whence the river took its source. 

The implements, a spear, or rather iron trident of three 
prongs, barbed like a fisb-hook, the prongs being about two 
inches apart, with a shaft about ten feet in le ; two or 
three long poles, whose uses will be seen presently, and either 
a “gaff,” or o Sana. —_ essentials, a hawk-like keen- 
ness of eye sharpened by long practice, a like agilit 
amongst rocks and stones, and a Pnilosophicd tnd acilty 
ali such minor discomforts as a complete wetting, and a fre- 
quent fall or bruise. The night-work differed in the 
of locality, the favourite spot being the long shallow “ reach” 
at the river’s mouth, and in the substitution of fir-torches for 
the poles of the day’s programme. ‘I'hus much for the nature 
of the sport; for a description of it let the reader lend a 
kindly ear while we suppose the scene by the banks of the 


tion of ee poe on A a warning to the group 
above, told Sandy to a f 

“ Ah, the big A Y’ whispered the gillie, as he lifted 
his dri tace after bis subaqueous search ; “have 8 care, 
and give him the point well over the shouther. 
“Hold me up tight then, Sandy, and give shade with 
your cap as I teh That's right ; no, a little further out— 
now then, stead 

As he spoke, Gordon was slowly letting down the spear a 
little behind the salmon, till, when it was about a foot above 

and braced himself for the stroke, his left 

the spear about halfway down, to guide the 
aim, and t hand holding it pear the top to give the 
blow, while his face was nearly buried in the water, as he kept 


his on his prey. 
* Farther out yet with the cap, Sandy. Now, hold on!” 
Down shot the spear: for one instant the shaft shook 
violently as the struck salmon struggled beneath the weight 
which was pinning it to the bottom, acd the next, with aloud 
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e had 
way,” all those who had, up to this time, been 
spectators, made the best of their way down the 
their part in the coming struggle. , 
strokes, Alick gained the shallows at the tail of 
as the stream divided into two chief courses, 
commanded one with his spear, and deputed the other 
Ross. Meanwhile, Frank was directing the gillies 
ere “ po the fall and deep water with the lo’ 
we men , & proceeding intended to drive any 
t be lying about there down to the lower end of the 
,wW they would meet the spearmen, or else to take 
behind the big rocks and boulders where they might 
afterwards. All was noise and eagerness, save 
the two spearmen, who, silent as statues, were keenly 
watching the few yards of clear water in front of them, ready 
to spring into life the moment they detected the approach of a 
fish. And as Hugh Ross looked, a black shadow of a sudden 
swept down with the current before him, and as he moved a 
step to meet it, whisked away, and shot past him with the ar- 
row-like speed which a salmon, better than any fish that 
can command; but the active Highlander was a match 
for the occasion, and with a dexterity which must be seen to 
be a) i , gave a backward spring, and struck sharp down 
with his spear a good two feet in front of his mark ; and as he 
held the struggling fish down by bearing with his whole 
weight on his weapon, the shaking shaft told of the good 
q he had secured. With a wild shout of triumph, Alick 
to the rescue, and throwing himself down in the water, 
seized the salmon under the gills, and quickly bore him to 
land, where ete ng was acted upon, and the 
crimping-knife brought into play. 

> Ye ook 4 good shot, too, Mister Alick,” said Hugh Ross, 
looking at the wound behind the head which Gordon had 
given; “‘ but he was a clean-run fish, and as full of life as a 
stag in August; and I'm thinking he will not have joost right 
justice at fifteen pounds weight.” 

“I'd be sorry to carry him at that weight, Hugh,” an- 
swered his master. “ But all the merit belongs to you, for 
little should we ever have seen of him again but for that fly- 
ing shot of yours. However, there he is, and a beautifully- 
shaped fish too; so tie him up, and let’s carry him off to the 
house, where you'll get glory enough from both Mr. Marston 

the cook. Come along, Frank.” 

So saying, Alick marched away, followed by the rest of the 
party. On arriving at the lodge, they found that Marston had 
not yet returned, so it being yet early in the day, they de- 
bated as to the best method of employing the time yet left 
them; and as the bright still weather effectually negatived 
all ——- of going after grouse or taking a cast with the 
fly in any of the Upper Pools, the suggestion of —_ Ross, 
who had become unusually keen after his triumph of the 
morning, to rest till the evening and then make a night of it 
with the at the mouth of the river Arkail, was unani- 
mous} ted. There was a good thirteen miles’ walk 
over the bill between the ae and the intended mgrte 
night’s operation, but our y young sportsmen 
on only so far as to order ther dinner at an earlier hour 

usual, so as to start in time in the evening, and employed 
the intervening time in tying up bundles of fir-splinters to 
make torches, and in providing themselves with dry suits of 
cloteiag, after the wetting they had just received. 

Shorily before seven o’clock they were ready to start, and 
— a note for Marston, who had not yet returned from 
the hill, they set out, following Hugh Ross in single file, as he 
led the way over the darkening moor. Ajl were too well ac- 
customed to the work to come to much grief over the broken 
groset. ond an occasional stumble or sudden fall as the 

sli into an unseen hole in the moss ; long 

the autumn moon rose full and bright to light their way, pro- 

mising an idle time of it to the torches, which some of the 
bore patiently on. 

It was not yet eleven o’clock when the sportsmen stood on 
the banks of the Arkail, looking happily across the broad 
river, which flowed musically over its shallow bed, showing 
almost clearer in the silver radiance of the moon than in the 
dazzling splendour which lit it up during the day; but across 
on the opposite bank the trees which fringed its sides stood 
out and heavy as a wall of rock. 

“What a glorious night!” exclaimed Alick, as the scene 
first burst upon him. “ k, Frank, away over there where 
the river runs into the Firth; that bit of it you see by the 
farthest corner gleams like a sheet of pure silver, and the [nch- 
na<coul hills look as if they were touched with hoar-frost. 
Isn't it pretty? and what a night for us! Come on, Hugh 
and Sandy there, let's be getting to work, but warm the 
cockles of your heart first with a drop of whisky. Here, try 
my flask, Hugh. That's right—the same to you, thanks, and 
good luck to us both,” as the forester d his young mas- 
ter’s health ; “and I think I shall stay about here with Mr. 
Frank, if you will go a little lower down and post the boys, 
and tell them to keep a sharp look-out and mind and ‘ hoilo’ 
in time; and I say, Donald there, don’t you be giving us 
any stones for fish to-night, you rascal.” (This was in refer- 
ence to a false alarm raised On a previous occasion by the un- 
happy Donald, who had mistaken the ripple caused by a stone 

in the way of the stream for the wake made by a travel- 

ig salmon, and had given notice accordingly: and while 

qpensing ha Benga .~y~ he ay p -an yA 

t,is to post watchers down the at re- 

gular intervals, who on seeing the wake of a fish going 

steadily up stream—and remember that sal only travel or 

run up a river at night—shout to the spear-men above to give 

notice, who being put on the alert, wait till they alsu see the 

little wave which marks their prey, and then walk into the 
river to meet ~) 

Away went Hugh and his subordinates, leaving the bro- 
thers to choose their own itions; aud as Alick walked off 
announcing his intention of crossing the river and taking one 
of the gillies with him to command the opposite side, Frank 
remained alone gazing at the running stream before him, and 
taking stock of all the ripples and eddies caused by the larger 
stones in the bed of the river, so that in the heat of the mo- 
ment when instantly expecting the salmon of which notice 
—_— have been given, he might not fall into Donald’s error, 

confound the inanimate with the liv agent. The 
stillness of the night, broken onl the mono- 
fences guasling of the running waters and the soft whisper- 
ing of trees, before long lulled the young watcher into a 
in which he sat with open eyes 
Staring forward into the space before him, with a dim remem- 
brance that he was out for salmon, and that the white 
flood beneath him was a river and the ted subject 
his closest observation ; but a whole of salmon t 
have passed and dubbed him wisest of men for the 
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ignorance he would have manifested in their presence, had 
not a sudden shout of “Mark !” roused him from his somno- 
lence and recalled his wits to full life and activity. With ear 
and eye fully alert, he hear! the shout taken up by the 
next , and the sound of his feet over the gravel as he 
ran along the river side to keep his prey in view, then the 
noise of some one cautiously wading out in the water, a sud- 
den rush and sp! ,and the next minute a clamour of 
voices, amongst which he could discern that of Hugh Ross 
calling for a light, and as he looked far down the stream he 
saw a torch coming down the bank and borne into the river, 
and the flare of the smoking pine-wood showed him a dark 
group standing in the water, and for one moment he fancied 
he saw the gleam of a fish being lifted out, and then as the 
group retreated to the bank he again distinguished Hugh's 
voice good: humouredly depreciating his own prowess, by pro- 
claiming the unimportance of his capture, which was “joost 
a sma’ grilee, an no worth the mentionin’, an’ it were not 
for makin’ up the number.” 

The commotion created by this incident had barely sub- 
sided, when again a sharp cry through the stillness of the 
night announced the approach of another fish, and again 
Frank heard the warning taken up by one watcher after ano- 
ther, when as he stayed expecting each instant to hear Hugh 
anticipate him in the encounter, his eye caught a moving rip- 
ple in the water, a small advancing wave tailing into a broad 
wake, and with a wild feeling of excitement he dropped into 
the river and be een yee » to ear it: he = yet six 
orseven yards above it, as he stood nervously grasping his spear, 
and still he stood motionless as a statue, til the nate washed 
nd close beside him, when sharp and sudden he launched out 
his spear—swish !—and the iron rattled on the pebbles in 
the river, as the salmon dived down beneath the blow which 
had grazed its back, and shot away up the stream. 

“ Alick, Alick, come here, I’m sure I struck it!” shouted 
the eager boy, as he rushed headlong after his prey, ever and 
anon tripping over a stone and falling with a loud splash into 
the shallow water, which for more than a mile from the mouth 
of the Arkail was rarely more than three feet deep; but 
though he now and then fancied he saw the salmon’s wake 
still ng on before him, he ran to little purpose but to 
cover himself with wounds and bruises from head to foot, 
and was on the very point of giving up his fruitless chase, 
from sheer exhaustion, when a cry from his brother, sound- 
ing ahead of him, urged him on, and as he turned a corner 
round which the river swept in a sharp curve, he came upon 
Alick standing near the bank and pinning something down 
with his spear to the bottom of the water. “Go down and 
get him under the gills, old boy,” was his brother’s creeting, 
as Frank stumbled breathlessly up; “ he’s a regular monster, 
and will take you all _ know to carry him in, but I think 
he’s your friend, and he will count as yours, if we find your 
mark on him. ‘First spear’ always counted in the Sunder- 
bunds” (a precedence advanced by the speaker from his remini- 
scences of pig-sticking in Lower Bengal). 

“There it is then, Alick,” said Frank as he laid the fish 
down on the river’s bank and pointed to a jagged cut a little 
behind the dorsal fin. “I did not allow enough in front, and 
should never have seen him again but for you; but isn’t he a 
thick fellow, end 1 can answer for his weight already. 1 
shouldn’t care about carrying him to the lodge, I know; but 
I suppose we had better take him back to the others, so we 
“=> him up, if you have a bit of string with you. Thanks 
—that will do capitally.” 

Reader, I hope we have not failed by this time to give you 
an insight into the mysteries of a sport which though now 
defended by stringent Ities, was no unworthy one in its 
time, requiring, as it did, the utmost dexterity, training, and 
endurance : three objects which in themselves are sufficient to 
elevate any pursuit which can promote them, and which the 
maj of us have but lately sought to acquire amongst the 
moun of Switzerland or the hills of Scotland; and 
which in a lesser way the gentler sex too have been patroniz- 
ing by walking, riding, sailing, or otherwise recruiting with 
fresh country air r the fatigues of our past London 
season. 





THREE CURIOUS FUNERALS. 


Within a few months, an imperial heir, a prince of the 
church, and an English duke have had their obsequies cele- 
brated with all yd es and circumstance the undertaking 
fraternity could d . Such exhibitions are comparatively 
rare now a days, but a century ago they were things of com- 
moner occurrence, and not by any means confined to defunct 
princes and dukes. 
When Francis T. , Esq., lord of Hackney manor, de- 
this life in 1717, his brother and executor was not 
ashamed to spend a couple of thousand pounds in carrying 
him to the family-vault. For two days the body lay in state 
in Goldsmiths’ Hall. The coffin was placed under an alcove 
adorned with feathers and trophies; the Hall itself, and the 
adjacent apartments, were hung with black from ceiling to 


the whole being lighted with wax-candles. The minister of 
Hackney parish and twenty other clergymen attended in ful! 
mourniag ; and the whole of the company drawn together in 
honour of the dead wore rings bearing death’s-heads set in 
The lying in state over, the funeral cavalcade started 
at ten o'clock on a November night. The procession was 
headed by sixty tenants of the estate on horseback, all arrayed 
in long mourning-cloaks. Then came four of the. king’s 
trumpeters, attended by men carrying branch lights, and fol- 
lowed by others bearing trophies of honour. A led-horse 
covered with velvet trappings, and attended by six pages, 
paced slowly in front of the hearse, which was one mass of 
escutcheon, streamers, and feathers. Next came an empty 
stage-coach, followed by one-and-thity mourning coaches, 
each drawn by six horses. The streete throngh which the 
procession passed were so crowded with spectators, that it 
was one o'clock before Hackney Church was reached. Ar- 
rived at the end of their journey, the horsemen drew up in 
line on each side of the road, and as each carriage set down 
its freight of mourners, the trumpeters an 1 the event 
with a solemn blast. The space from the churchyard gate to 
the church doors was railed in and hung with black, and the 
ground over which the corpse had to be carried covered with 
cloth of the same hue. The interior of the church was hung 
with black cloth, relieved by buckram escutcheons, and the 
pulpit and desk were decked in similar style. The burial- 
service read, the body of the deceased lord of the manor was 
laid within the communion-rails, and the funeral trophies 
fastened to the wall against the grave. 
These proceedings of the friends of the Hackney magnate 
seem to bave ra’ the ire of no less an individual than the 
Deputy Earl for that important official thought it 





of | necessary to publish the following advertisement in the Lon- 





don Gazette:“The Postboy of the 14th instant giving ap account 
that ou Monday preceding, the corpse of Francis Tyseen, Esq, 


floor, and decorated with above three thousand escutcheons, | fl 


lay in state at Goldsmiths’ Hall in so and 
manner as had not been seen before : Sinee one 


ads 
following, ! in state all that day, was carried in 
conten GH Deaton kin, >eumeete, on, eine = 
in a velvet caparison, and al) the trophies proper to a gentle. 


man on that occasion, to Hackney, where be was interred, to 
the entire satisfaction of all spectators. This is therefore to 
satisfy the public, that application having been made to hig 
Majesty’s servants, the officers of arms, to direct and marsha] 
the said funeral, they were ready to consent thereto; but the 
maaner in which the body was set forth, and also a led-horse, 
trumpets, guidons, and six pennons, with a coach of state, be- 
ing insisted upon by some persons concerned in the said fy. 
neral to be used thereat (all of which far exceeded the q 
of the deceased, he being only a _ gentleman), the 
officers refused to give their attendance at the said funeral, a). 
though of right they ought to have borne tbe trophies 
to the degree of the defunct; notwithstana.iog which, the 
same were carried by improper persons in so very 
and unjustifiable a manner, that not one of the said 
was carried in its right place. Which licentious liberty, taken 
of late years by orant pretenders, to and set 
forth the funerals of the nobility, gentry, and others (tco often 
above their estate and quality), is not only an open violation 
of the services, established rules, and orders heretofore made 
for the interment of all degrees, but highly tends to the lessen. 
ing of the rights and honour of the nobility and gentry in 
general; and more especially when the funerals of ignoble 
—— are set forth by them with such trophies of honour as 
long only to the peers and gentry of this realm.” 

Had he lived to witness the funeral of Justice Russell in 
1784, the worthy Deputy Earl Marshal would have been stil] 
more scandalised by its violation of established rules. Richarg 
Russell, Esq., of Bermondsey Street, Southwark, had notions 
of his own as to how the funeral of a rich man should be 
conducted. He enjoined his executors not to spend more 
than five hundred or less than two hundred pounds in con. 
veying him to his last home, while he, with merchant-like 
preciseness, stated in his will what he expected to be done for 
the money. His body was to od omg in a plain oak coffin 
“ like those usually made for Quakers, but with handles and 
an inscription ;” while the outer coffin was to be of stone, and, 
for some m reason, open at the top. A nily to 
make amends to the sex for having cisparaged t charms 
while living, by obstinately remaining a bachelor, the testator 
directed his executors to persuade six spinsters of 1 char- 
acter and reputation, and not above thirty years old, to act as 
pall-bearers ; their condescension being rewarded at the rate 
of fifty pounds per spinster. Eighty pounds were to be di- 
vided between four other young ladies, who, apparelied in 
white, were to strew flowers in the path of the coffin-bearers, 
The rectors of the parishes of Bermondsey and St. John’s were 
invited to attend the funeral; and in order that the law as 
well as the church should be represented, eight m 
were to be procured to join the troopof mourners, and to each 
mourner the sum of five guineas was to be presented. A si- 
milar fee was to be paid to the t of the church, on con- 
dition that he played the Dead in Sauk “ while the 
bearers are removing the body from the church to the vault, 
and continue the same until the burial-service begins, and 
after the burial-service is over, to immediately resume and 
continue the said March until the company who attend the 
funeral be in their coaches.” No coach, excepting that con- 
taining the four flower-girls, was to carry more than two 
sengers ; a proper number of supernumeraries were to be en- 
gaged to carry lights and keep order and decorum ; 
hundred pounds was to be spent in providing victuals 
poor parishioners on the day of the feneeal, Not 
curious item in the eccentric wool-stapler’s will is 
of one hundred pounds to “ Doctor Samuel Johnson 
late of Bolt Court, Fleet Street,” conditionally that 
an epitaph for the testator’s monument ; pe 
was not fated to touch the money, for a revok 
bequest in his favour, and gives the like legacy to “. 
oon the day of the funeral he mobocracy of Bermondsey 

o ay Oo , the m ) 
turned outin great force to witness the novel cer 
i for their delectation. The wishes of the 
quondam justice had been observed as closely as circum- 
meyer allow. af yy —— did 
not put in an appearance; but an extra clergyman 
pressed into service; the ladies were all there—the four 


maidens in white raiment pretty baskets filled with 
flowers, and their more comieodicn pp Am trying to 
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lone It was impossible to keep the pall upon the 

the trembling pall-bearers were only so in name. Over 4 

flowerless path the was at length borne to the middle 

aisle of the church, while the strains of the glorious Dead March 

——— vainly with the roar of the excited 

church was crowded to excess, even the pulpit filled 
and then the mob 


with ladies who had fled there for safety. Both 
sermon were huddled over in haste, 
dispersed, doubtlessly much edified by the ceremonies in 
wh oy ee such of them as Be alleen 
lose, going home, thanks to the activity of the pockets, 
poorer if not wiser than came. 

Mr. John Underwood, of Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire, dis- 
played quite as much eccentricity as the woo!l- 


stapler, if he was not equally open to the charge of ostenta- 
i his gentleman left some six thousand to his 


? 
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ress, his head resting on of 
a 

Bentley's edition being placed wader bin, 
ton lying at his feet. The right 
hand of the corpse clasped a small Greek Testament, while 





the left a miniature edition of Horace. No bell was 
tolled ; but after the burial-service had been read over the 
dead, an arch was turned over the coffin, and a piece of 
ete pens Roane, ee Sao 
six mourners, or gentlemen w duty as such, 
then sang the last stanza of the ode in which Horace depre- 
cates any display of grief for the dead. Adjourning to their 
dead friend’s house, the six sat down to an excellent 
As soon as the cloth was removed, they performed a req 
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in the shape of another ode; and of making them- 
selves merry with a cheerful glass, departed to their several 
ho and we suppose fulfilled the testator’s final injunction 
io “ think no more of John Underwood.” 


——__>__—_-- 


MR. GLADSTONE ON EARL RUSSELL. 


On the ist inst. Mr. Gladstone was presented with the 
freedom of the a hy Glasgow. In reply to an address by 
the Lord Provost, Mr. Gladstone spoke at some length onthe 
situation of the country. After alluding briefly but in fitting 
terms to the illustrious statesmen of Eugland who have died 
within a short period, he touched lightly on the subject of the 
pew cabinet. He said: 

“There never has yet been, in the history of the world, a 
nation truly free—I mean a nation that is free not only in 
laws and institutions, but also in thoughts and acts—there has 
pever been a nation in this sense of freedom, and 
which has likewise had large, and spreading, and valuable in- 
terests, which has found a want of men to Sefend them. Nor, 
my Lord Provost, I am thankful to say, have we yet been 
reduced to this extremity; and I trust that I sm not going 
beyond the liberty of an occasion such as this when, standing 
before you at a moment of such public interest, I venture to 
express my confidence personally in the state and the govern- 
ment of the country. Her Majesty, well aware of the heavy 
loss which we have sustained, and wisely exercising her high 
prerogative, has chosen from among the statesmen of the 
country Earl Russell to fill the place of Prime Minister. 1 
know well the inclination of those whom I am addressing, 
and also of the whole community, to trust more to the evi- 
fence of facts than to that of words, which may be idle and 


them We write in wrath and 
our "0 ponies paper; the directors lunch and laugh at 

next a as usual; and our hope of redress 
comes to an end. ober aay ot | , goods, and par- 
cels of all kinds delayed till their vale is Sepreciated: or 
overcharged so that they are no longer worth the sending or 


tendency to change the direction of their career. 
may also think that Earl Russell has never indicated 
marked pane to appreciate the real wents and ca; 
the age, but has shown better acquaintance with the tactics 
and traditions of the Whig party, and that his measures have 
rather displayed an inclination to advance just so faras would ¢ 
secure the political preponderance of his iriends without en-| the having; but unless the owuers have time and money to 
dangering their aristocratic influence, than to ise that| sue for com or restitution, justice they have not. 
the peasant on the Bedford estates, if moral and intelligent, is | There is no summary jurisdiction to which humble or busy 
as fully and truly an Englishmen as the Duke of Bedford him- | men can for ; and these constitute the great 
self. But nevertheless, we accept Mr. Gladstone's eulogy on , " 
his chief with satisfaction, for it at least proves that the nomi-| From every side we the same bitter cry cf discontent 
nal subordinate has not changed his own intention of advan- | at the neglect of railway officials, and the multiplied abuses 
cing with the time, and does not foresee that the nominal | which have grown up es der an irresponsible system. The 
Premier will be a clog about his neck. More than this no one | cup of public n is full to brimming over, and our 
can desire, and more than this we cannot expect for some time | only apprehension is lest in a paroxy m of disgust and an- 
to learn. ger a demand may one day arise, not merely for govern- 
But between Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone there is in| ment interposition to check anc moderate the evil, but for 
truth the difference not only of individuals but of an the assumption by Government of direction and control. 
Between the past and the present generations there is fixed a| For our parts we do not want to see the country swing 
great gulf of thought, and feeling, and aspiration, and faith, | from one extreme to another. We do not wish to be taken 
which seems to make it impossible that one should ever fully | im and done for after the Bonapartist fashion ia any of the 
unders'and the ways of the cther. And Mr. Gladstone's true | great wants or ways of life. Competition may be, and we 
power is that he is eminently tinged with the modern senti- | think is, an illusion in water supply, gee making, and rail- 
ment, and fears not to avow what many feel but some are still| roade. But that is no reason we should turn the executive 
ashamed to speak. For what in this age distinguishes us| Government into a great national carrier or water vendor. 
from the past is that we no longer speak or care for the body | What is required, we think, is the creation of a reasonable 
only, but also, and first of all, for the soul. * * Now it is| and wise system of supervision of our ways of transit by land, 
this new sentiment which Mr. Gladstone seizes, and teaches, | similar, in principle to that which, by statute, exercises a 
and gains his power over the soul of the nation most of all by | salutary control over our ships and seamen. Where the lives 
ministering on. Thus even in Glasgow, the metropolis of | OF pro of multitudes of innocent and help!ess persons 
money-making in Scotland, he does not fear to advert to the | are daily and hourly put in jeopardy not by their own choice, 
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travellers by railway. 


delusive; and I presume to say before that t f| question whether the rapid progress of national wealth is not | but whether they will or no, Government is bound to see 
Lord Russell is & itself a a A ont pulatie ol oe ‘\ | dangerous because of its tendency to engender mammon wor-| that the monopolist powers it has conferred on a few 


man who fought for British liberty, for its institutions and for | S4iP, although he comes to the conclusion that this is a ques- 
its laws, but with a view to the strengthening of those laws— | 00 to be referred to the individual conscience, and forms uo 


who bas fought on a hundred fields for their improvement— 


is not likely now, when in his seventieth honourable year, to| ‘2 enhancement of national wealth. But he soms up the 
unlearn the lesson of his whole life, to change the Gocco whole with these remarkable words, which form the conclu- 
of bis career, and to forfeit the inheritance which he has se-|*'02 of his speech to the corporation and the key-note of all 


cured in the hearis and memories of hiscountrymen. There- 


fore, my Lord Provost, I venture to think that the country 





knots of individuals for their Drea and signal profit 
should not be sordidly and scandalously abused. A Royal 
reason against the progress ot such legislation as conduces to | Commission, presided over by the Duke of Devonshire, was 
aoe some months ago to inquire into the whole system 

railway eas ya From some cause unexplained it is 
only now to enter actively upon the performance of 
that he has said :— its duties. T! will be efficiently or inefficiently performed, 

“We have little to complain of—we have much, indeed, to | Very much in proportion as intelligent and watchful members 


has reasonable assurance in the name of the ho has | 8cknowledge with thankfulness, and most of all we have to | 0f the community come forward to offer instances in detail 
for the second time assumed the responsibility of guiding a delight in the recollection that the politics of this world are | Of abuses they have witnessed or injuries they have sustained. 


councils of a crown with the aid of many experienced and y checks, 
distinguished persons whom I am happy tocall my colleagues. | M80Y reverses, yet that upon the whole they are gradually— 
I therefore hope that the country bas reasonable assurance | *8uming a character which promises to be less and less of | ¢ 


The aoe cannot be helped if they will not help themselves; 
but if the public desire to be emancipated from an intulerable 
they must bestir themselves betimes. Let the table 


perhaps very slowly— with many hindrances, man 





hraldom 
that the same wise and enlightened spirit which has for the | ®gStession and offence, less and less one of violence and blood- | Of the Royal Commission Le laden with authenticated state- 


last thirty or thirty-five years distinguished in the main the | S2e¢, more and more one of general union and — ments of the delays, o 
policy of British legislation and the conduct of the Executive | ™ore and more one of connecting the common reci 
Government will still continue to be exhibited by those who | V82tages and the common interests pervading the world, and 


will have the reeponsibility and direction of public affairs.” 
* * = 
——_@——_—_ 


MR. GLADSTONE AT GLASGOW. 


Mr. Gladstone has performed the feat, not unusual with | ®!"eady proved that his power of dealing with the complexity 


him, but which no other living orator could prudently attempt. 
of delivering three speeches in one day. The several occasions 


however, permitted of a unity of treatment, which, if it did | bY Which he deems it fitting and 

not make the task of spmking more easy, at least makes the |*¢V2uce. The public confidence in Mr. Gladstone rests not) Every one will hear with 
Commencing with a Reform ad-| °° his graces of manner, or his wera cae the amuse- | renewed trouble in Algeria. 

dress, the day’s work closed with a working man’s deputa- | ™¢Mts and lighter subjects of interest of his fe 

tion, while between the two was interposed the neutral ground | 0" ‘he assurance that he at heart desires nothing so ardently | that 

of a civic offering. It is, indeed, a singular combination of| 5 the welfare of his countrymen in the 

nt fa, te FE hao a wore 

; ; when the mind of the public 
be thenked by ihe weutniens aah pb phar ny ny- e at one, and the support which each gives te the other is based 


reading less exhausting. 


honours to be paid in one day to a 


classes in one of our greatest 
good work he had already done, to be claimed by the work 


ing men in the same place as their best and truest friend, | 8° earnest and solemn, it will be im 
ay hailed by pe gn are still dissatisfied with our|°! Politicians, or the personal selfishness of individuals, to Sieengh 
rogress as the expected leader of further improvements, to cheat them of their aim. Mr. Gladstone is a reformer because helped to feed Italy, 
thus at once honoured by Conservatives and invoked by | bis conscience has made him one, and he is 
Radicals, is a strange position for the new leader of a yet | #04 because the conscience of England recognises the 
unassembled House of Commons, and the virtual chief of a| ‘bat has to be done, and the man who can be relied on to do 
It has, no doubt, its dangers, for it. This is the true meaning of all his speeches, whether in 
who can act up to a character from which so much that | » 
expected. But it has also, we may fairly tion whether he addresses the wealthy or the poor.—Zondon | gulm in fanaticism 
‘A man| Review, 4th inst. 


scarce-formed Ministry. 


is incongruous 
remark, at least some compensating advantage. 
who, without birth, or connection, or tness of wealth 
has attained by his own acts alone so 


prejudice was against him, and he has won his 


ne conviction of his integrity and bis ability | nature, monopolies, the principle of laissez faire, applied 
Such a public conviction will tide him over some of the construction 


difficulties of tie future, for it ,will disarm, to some extent 
an opposition which difference of opinion may engender 


and protect him against the assaults which the jealousy of| free trade where there is none is something very 


rivals may inspire. Nor was this character belied on Mr. 


Gladstone's first appearance after his late elevation, by any | inapplicable principle, and never ceased dec 
indication of either dizziness or want of prudence. If he can | ness to incur all the liabilities of competition until 

win his way to the heart of the House of Commons by any | got their lines. That done, they assumed forthwith 
talisman as effectual as that which obtained for him instant| and attitude of vested interests, and stoutly 
enthusiasm at Glasgow, when he prefaced his first speech by | proposal to establish alternative or rival routes 
the declaration that he was “glad and thankful to remember | Very often their opposition prevailed, and they w 


that the blood which flows in b 
all our fears for his dexterous ma 


gh a station, holds 
it not insecurely. He has been tried in situations where every 


and accidents through pre- 
ventible causes with which the daily and weekly records of 

events are filled ; and let every man who is not a re- 
tained dependent or advocate of t!.e railway interest, and who 
beings, taken observation and thought upon the question, volun- 
owing their existence to one Creator, and having but one | ‘eer his aid by way of oral testimony. Every such man can- 
nope either for this world or the next.” of course, be examined as a witness, and the Commission 
A statermin whose motives are thus lofty, and who has | Must select and choose. But in a cloud of witnesses there is 
salety.—Hzaminer, 4th inst. 
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ANOTHER REVOLT IN ALGERIA. 


t that there is a prospect of 
e had hoped that after this 
and civilizati ig ooteie tort =] 
ind ization might uw introduce 
highest sense, and on tbe descent tribes of the country. The 1 Bann of the 
able of securing it. And | Emperor the other day was most promising. It was a con- 
of @ statesman are thus) tinual triumph. The chiefs received him wae honor, thar 
miration. One 
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uniting together the whole of the members of the human 
family ina manner which befits rational and immortal 
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of human affairs in a stage of high civilization is so large and 
sound, may be safely left to develop the particular measures 
ble to secure the next 
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_| upon convictions of duty so profound, and upon aspirations 
ble for the manceavres 


whe is A 0! again jae wr Hag al 
more for five times its population, the 
led and’ ed the inheritance which his 
. But it seems that the spirit of the Arab 
tribes is not yet extinct. They have been always noted as 
the most fierce and relentless of their creed, for Mus- 

seems to burn the stronger the further it is 
removed from its Arabian centre. 

A second and almost a third 

field since General Bourmont p 
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Lancashire or Lanarkshire; and the real secret of 





eration have come on the 


; RAILWAY REFORM. ted the Bourbon flag on 





will be unfounded. But if, having thus secured the ears and vouritism and conceded connecting lines, and then 
affections of his audience, he can still conclade by iecturing | erate spirit of monopoly changed its tactics and invented 
them on their faults, as when he told the workingmen that} new resource of “ amalgamation.” 

their intolerance of minorities was the chief remaining bar 
against their political enfranchisement, we shall have better | against the liberty of transit by two compact and con 


cause than ever to trust as well as to admire him. 


Those who looked for some specific declaration of the po-| what success it has been practised we all pretty well kno 


licy of the new 


Ministry 
will possibly be disappointed at the contents of the three ora- 


tions. It would have been irrational and unseemly 


Minister, four days after the formal constitution of the Cabi- our 
net of which be is a member, should announce in any definite | |ords and masters of each particular think fit. We set out on 
terms the measures it will introduce; but at the same time, | a journey with the advertised assurance that it is to be one 
the expressions which Mr. Gladstone felt himself at liberty to| of five hours, and it 







When the making of railways —— in Epgland many Son een a yet tribe after tribe can be roused 
place by} thoughtful men expressed their fear that being, by their very | by the harangues of native fanatics, and plunge into war as 
tothe | fiercely and with as strong a thirst for European biood as 
grantirg of Acts of Parliament for their , would |the followers of Abd-el-Kader five-and-twenty years ago. 
,| sooner or later prove a very serious error. Free trade is the} The scene of the present rebellion is in the province of 
,| best of all things where there is or may be competition; but} Oran, the Western division of Alg and the country 
free | memorable for the long resistance of its inhabitants to the 
.| plunder. The railway projectors never tired of invoking the} French. The names of Mascara, Tlemcen, and the Tell 
readi- | Mountains will be in the memory oi those who took an in- 
they had | terest in the of the Arabs and their Moorish abet- 
the tone | tors against Louis 's Generajs. It is said that 50,000 
resisted men are in erms inthat region. The Arabs friendly to the 
of transit French are attacked or tam with, and it is impossible 
ere left un-|tossy how aS fidelty will endure. The 
veins is exclusively Scottish,” | disputed masters of the sole highways in extensive and im- | insurrection w seemed to be ended in March last has thus 
t of that bly| portant districts. Gradually Parliament relented in ite fa-| broken out again, seemingly on a much larger scale. Tho 
the invet- | French is, no doubt, well for the rebels, and 
the will deal with them with its usual military success. We shall 
nee ones ee Ee pe ge loss was — = 
Amalgamation, in nine cases out of ten, is only a conspiracy | the enemy w' a and wounded on the side o 
t x federate | the victors. The beaten tribes will be driven from their lands 
knots of individuals for their own joint stock profit. With | and forced southward to the desert. The friends of the French 
w. | will be rewarded with the spoil of the rebels. The French 
on questions of domestic interest | Competition, save in a very instances, has ceased to exist. | army will cover itself with such glory a8 is to be gained ina 
We are carried at whatever speed, or lack of speed, and in with barbarians, and the merits of individual soldiers 
that a| whatever carriages or vehicles (undeserving of that name), | will be acknowledged and rewarded with the promptness 
with whatever risk to life or limb, and at whatever which distinguishes their service. There will be plentiful pro- 
and the crosses will be distributed by scores. 
Bat the effect of insurrection will not the less remain. Peo- 


requires the space of six or have been beaten into sub- 
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employ are certainly of a character to confirm the expectation | We fail to meet at the distant junction the only train that| mission or driven forth territory, but not destroyed. 
that neither reluctance nor personal jealousy in high places| would tske us a few miles further to our destination the} Those who have submitted may rise ; those who have 
will be the obstacle iz the way of decided progress. He as-| same day, and we are, consequently, compelled to sleep on| fied may return. It is a warfare against people whom seve- 
serted that the name of Earl Russell would be in itself “e|the road. We gramble and complain, in an angry letter to| rity cannot nor lenity conciliate. As to thuse who 
pledge and a promise to the people.” And recalling, as we | the Chairman of the Company, and receive for reply that in| make their they are probably more dangerous 
did last week, that Earl Rassell’s most steadfast eflorts—at| general their trains are particularly punctual, bat thet occa- | than open enemies. Deceit costs the barbarian nothing; he 
least, up to the time when he became a subordinate of Lord | sionally delays will unavoidably arise : we get | looks upun treachery as & legitimate art of warfare, and when 
Palmerston—had been directed to the improvement of our| none. We send a child or a servant by another train a lesser}he has besides Mussulman fanaticism to stir him up, he is 
institutions in tae direction of liberty, Mr. Gladstone declared | distance; and in the course of the receive a tele-| literally one whom no oaths can bind. The tribes of Oran 
that such a man “ was not likely, in his seventy-third honour- | graphic message that a collision has taken place, and that our | will swear by anything which the French Generals may con- 
able year, to unlearn the lesson of his whole life, to change | presence is instantly required on the scene U sider holy enough, and will with the most easy conscience 
the direction of his career, and to forfeit the inberitance he | our arrival, we inquire, after the first excitement of ies massacre & escort a month after. Thts is the evil 
has secured in the hearts and memories of his countrymen.” | subsided, a3 to the cause of the catastrophe, and are informed | prospect which lies before the French. They have under- 
We may perhaps not wholly agree in the grounds of Mr. Glad-| by a neryeless, half-fed, and SS eee that | taken to govern a race who never at any period have been 
stone’s con . Wemay think that the “seventy-third | the up train that morning was an hour a half late, and wader sepsles govern and whose whole nature has been 
honourable year” is precisely about the time when very well-| in quence some mineral cars had got out of their to a wild and institutions. No 
pipe tay sy A -minded gentlemen do | shunting, and on to the line supposed to be clear, and that not | one, indeed, can venture to say bey Be aos sacesed in 
begin to unlearn the their lives, an¢ to exhibit the! being seen owing to a sharp curve, the down train ran into'time. A great deal can be done by force and 
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perseverance. They may compel these people, or their 
often. or their grandcldren, to European habits, 
a ves to industry. may make these 
pickets, hoers of cane-holes, feeders of silk- 
worms, they may range them in factories, they may make 
them learn to keep cafés, and cut the hair of their conquerors ; 
but the chances seem doubtful. The bea:t of prey 
is not easily made a beast of burden. The Red Indian when 
set to work in the early days of America resisted or died off, 
and we in our world-wide colonization have found numerous 
races whose ingrained wildness could never be tamed.—- 

Times, Nov. 8. 
——__>—_— . 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AT 
KNOWSLEY. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived on Monday, the 
80th ult.,on a visit to the Earl of Derby, at Knowsley. The 
atate carriage containing the Prince and Princess and their suite 
arrived at Huyton station at eight minutes to five, and the 
crowd assembled at and near the station rent the air with loyal 
and enthusiastic cheers. Some time previously the Earl of Derby 
and Lord Stanley were in attendance at the station, and on the 
arrival of their Royal Highnesses they took their seats in the 
Earl’s chaise, drawn by four horses with postilions and outriders, 
and proceeded through the village of Huyton to Knowsley. At 
every point the royal party was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and the Prince and Princess repeatedly bowed their ac- 
knowledgments. After passing through the village, the 

of the carriages was quickened, and the party reached 
Raowky at twenty minutes past five. The band of the 
Grenadier Guards was in attendance at Knowsley, under the 
leadership of Mr. D. Godfrey, the bandmaster, and played in the 
evening during the dinner. 

The weather on Tuesday was fortunately fine, and in this re- 
spect the visit formed an agreeable contrast to that of her Ma- 
jesty’s in 1851, when a merciless rain pelted the lieges for hours, 
half extinguished the illuminations at night, and greatly dimi- 
nished the pleasure and comfort of the royal party. The morn- 
ing, though cold and with a dash of frost in the air, was bright 
at clear inland, and the royal party were enabled to proceed in 
open carriages from Knowsley to Liverpool. 

Throughout the whole line of route the greatest enthusiasm 
was manifested, and their Royal Highnesses were continually 
bowing their acknowledgments of the hearty plaudits with which 
they were greeted. The royal carriage which was preceded by 
a body of mounted police, contained the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Barl and Countess of Derby. Lieutenant-General 
Sir John Jones, K. C. B., accompanied the royal carriage on 
horseback, in full uniform. The second carriage contained Lord 
Stanley, and in this and the remaining carriages were a number 
of the guests of Lord Derby and Lord Sefton. The procession 
left Knowsley at eleven o'clock, calling at Croxteth Park for 
Lord Sefton’s party, proceeding through West Derby village, and 
arriving in Liverpool at twelve. It is estimated that the number 
of persons who witnessed the royal progress at different points 
must have reached half a million. The streets were thronged to 
a late hour, and the church bells rang out merry peals. The 
Princess was most warm in her acknowledgments of the magnifi- 
cent reception given her by the as of Liverpool. 

On the Ist, the Princess of Wales, with the Earl and Countess of 
Derby, visited the Ravenhead Glassworks, at St. Helens, and wit- 
nessed the interesting process of manufacture in that establish- 
ment. The people of St. Helens turned out in right royal numbers, 
it is almost needless to say they gave their illustrious visitor 
hearty welcome. Tne Prince spent the day in shooting over 
Lord Derby's rves. 

Their Royal Highnesses left Lancashire for Sandringham on the 
3rd. The royal carriages left the hall about half-past ten, and 

the railway station about eleven, in time for the up ex- 

to which the saloon carriages were attached. The Prince 

and were accompanied to the station by the Earl of 

Derby. A considerable concourse of persons were present to 

witness the departure of the royal party.—Liverpoel paper, 4th 
inst. 
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x remarks that, 
ot Mexico has no children, it may be his intention to 
one of these youths, should he be competent, his heir. 
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tion appears to lie in the fact, that the newly selected mem- 
ber of the Government must perforce be a member of the 
House of Commons, the Peerage having an unusual, objection- 
able, and finconvenient preponderance therein. But the ac- 
ceptance of office necessitates re-election, which, in many 
cases would be mere matter of form, inasmuch as during the 
session of Parliament the Speaker issues a writ returnable in 
brief space. Now, however, there being no Speaker, vacan- 
cies cannot be filled until after the meeting of the Legisla- 


ture, so that an interval of nearly three months must 
elapse, during which an opposition to the return of 
the newly appointed Minister might be successfully organized. 
All this is familiar enough to our countrymen ; we mention 
it only for the information of readers, to whom certain pecu- 
Narities of our representative system are unknown.—After 
all, we at a distance cannot be intensely concerned touching 
the final arrangements. It is clear that Earl Russell is 
Premier, that Lord Clarendon is Foreign Secretary, and that 
Mr. Gladstone is to lead in the Lower House. It is clear 
also, and cannot be very pleasant to the chief, that the coun- 
try views with utter indifference all the perplexity caused in 
the Whig councils by the death of Lord Palmerston. Earl 
Russell is neither popular with the masses, nor with his as- 
sociates. Mr. Gladstone is regarded as the coming man, and 
indeed he fills an immense space in the journals before us. 
He has been making a multiplicity of clever speeches, political 
and scholarly, in Scotland, the reports of which fill many co- 
lumps. Some comments upon some of them may 
be found above; but we gather nothing from them, 
save increased admiration of the versatility of the 
honourable gentleman's talents, and of the mingled boldness 
and prudence that now mark his discourses. As to a new 
ministerial scheme for the extension of the franchise, this 
may or may not be forthcoming. Mr. Gladstone, we take it, 
is the sole man in the Ministry, who has any definite idea on 
the subject, and he is not altogether master of the situation. 
As for the rest, from Earl Russell downwards, they would 
march on in the way of Reform, or march back,or stand stock 
still, just as accorded with the will of the majority. And who 
shall say they are not right? Expediency becomes more and 
more the recognized rule of action. 

The Conservative leader, the Earl of Derby, has at last had 
the honour of entertaining the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during a three days’ visit to his seat, Knowsley Park, near 
Liverpool ; but we believe, and hope, that the heir to the 
Throne manifests no political predilections, but frankly inter- 
changes the courtesies of his station with the eminent of either 
party. 

The Cholera, we are rejoiced to observe, obtains no 
serious footing at home; neither does the murrain 
extend its ravages.—Lendon has been disturbed and 
frightened by a terrific accident, so called, at a Gaslight 
Company's works in one of the suburbs. A gasometer ex- 
ploded, killing nine persons outright and injuring thirty. it 
is hinted in an influential and sagacious journal, that danger- 
ous economy in the use of atmospheric air was the immediate 
cause of the disastrous occurrence. It is hoped furthermore that 
astrict inquiry will be made touching this adulteration, and that 
“ justice will at last be done upon the Directors of a Gas 
Company.” Groping our way by night through the broad but 
be-dimmed avenues of New York, and inhaling the pestiferous 
exhalations from the manufactories of gas, we ask ourselves 
whether justice will ever be done here upon the managers of 
similar establishments, who are letting darkness settle upon 
the city and poisoning its inhabitants, while they are paying 
to themselves and their stockholders fat dividends of 20 per 
cent. We ask ourselves; the answer is “never!” To them 
will never be awarded “those few years’ imprisonment,” 
which our contemporary remarks “would be a beneficial 


| though inajequate retribution for the way in which they have 


poisoned us with their sulphur-loaded vapour.” 





The recent tour of the Emperor of the French among the 
tribes of Algeria has been followed by fresh revolts. The 
subject is touched upon elsewhere; but it should be borne in 
mind that the magnitude of the event mayJpossibly be exag- 
gerated in the eyes of by-standers—we are all so fond of mag- 
nifying the misfortunes of our dearest friends.—The pending 
evacuation of Rome, by the French garrison, is one of the 

t topics of the hour. Will it be complete? Will it 
be final? Will it be followed by the withdrawal of the French 
armed occupants of Mexico ?—for this, tov, is a point occasion- 
ally mooted, in the growing disposition that the finances of 
France should be relieved bya diminution of her vast military 
force.—The minor powers of Germany are resenting, so far 
as they dare resent, the oppressive supremacy of Austria 
and Prussia. Unfortunately, the dominant pair, though 
often at issue, are quite willing to combine for the purpose 
of overawing or despoiling their neighbours. 

Termination of Reciprocity. 

We are told by one of our Canadian contemporaries that a 
committee of three has been appointed by their Government, 
to take into immediate considcration the “ extension of trade” 
—on the reciprocal basis—and that particularly with the 
West Indies, Brazil, and Mexico. 

This, we take it, is accepting the termination of the exist- 
ing treaty with the United, States, as a foregone conclusion or 
a fixed fact, and thoughtfully preparing to replace it on simi- 
lar footing with countries willing to reciprocate in exchange of 
natural products; and this moreover is but the first step in 
the system of self-defence contemplated by the British 
Provinces. If their pepole cannot be educated into 
the more extended principles of universal free trade and 
direct taxation, as their truest economy, quickly enough to 
meet the emergency, let them at least wake up to it in part, 
and throw open at once their highways and rivers to the 
great North-Western States of this Union. Then, when 
they have concluded the treaties of commerce of which we 
now hear, let them make Montreal or Quebec a free port for all 





cargoes bound through unbroken, and they will soon change 


the tune of the canal and railway interests of Western Ney 
York, while the seaboard cities, Portland, Boston, and New 
York, would also, in their own interest, bring an influence to 
bear at Washington that could not be disregarded. For 
if this Republic wishes, in a fit of temper, or with some 
sinister motive, to repeal the bonding privilege 
granted in 1849, which has proved so beneficial to the 
American carrying trade, why, by all means let it spite 
its face by doing,so; but, since Canada has now a complete 
canal and railway system, let her in turn grasp;the lion’s 
share of the rapidly expanding trade of Detroit, Chicago, and 
Milwaukie. We have too much confidence in the cool, cal. 
culating, commercial, common sense of this Yankee 

to believe that they will long consent to throw awey the ad. 
vanteges of Treaty, under which their own most enlightened 
Chamber of Commerce (New York) shows trade to have been 
in their favour more than $46,000,000 during the past ten 
years. ‘‘he same Commercial Chamber has shown from 
actual records, that the United States’ total trade with 
the British North American Provinces, before the war, 
—or for the year ending 30th June 1861—was greater 
by $7,844,854 than their entire trade with fourteen 
of the chief foreign countries, (excepting Great Britain 
and France) but including Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
and Norway, Austria, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Tar. 
key, Italy and Sicily, Denmark, Central America, 
New Grenada, Venezuela, and Buenos Ayres—not counting 
the two free cities of Hamburg and Bremen. No; rest as- 
sured thatacessation of business with such a customer cannot 
be long ignored by the Government of this enlightened people; 
and if the threatened repeal or abrogation of Reciprocity isto 
form one of the cat ’o nine tails, which a certain gentleman 
of great national influence is to apply to Britain’s children on 
this Continent, while he attempts to drive a good bargain 
with herself in the way of indemnification for imaginary 
wrongs, his plans will, in our humble opinion, prove a signal 
failure. 





Military Representatives to Chili aud Mexico. 

General Kilpatrick, a dashing U.S. cavalry officer of the 
late war, and a vulgar specimen of spread-eagle orators at a 
public meeting, has been nominated by the President of the 
U.S. Minister to Chili. Fortunately, he has gone or is going 
to Europe for a few months, ere he takes possession of his 
post. Perhaps he may learn there that the diplomatic and 
the military professions are entirely distinct. 

How far itis incumbent on Mr. Johnson to reward desery- 
ing Generals by civi! appointments, is not our affair; nor how 
far the Republic is likely to profit by its delicate negotiations 
being put into rude hands. It does however concern the 
world at large, that Mr. Johnson has just taken a very decided 
step in the Mexican entanglement. The world was considering 
the probability of the President acknowledging the Empire of 
Maximilian : lo, and behold General Logan is gazetted as U.8. 
Minister to the Mexican Republic! As this General is also 
addicted to what his countrymen call “ tall talk,” and has 
lately splurged on a platform d-propos to Mexico and 
the Monroe Doctrine, people are set to thinking 
what it all means. Does Mr. Seward desire a war with 
France? Does he propose to frighten the French out of 
Mexico? To whom is General Logan to be accredited? 
Where is Juarez? Is he President of the Republic of Mexico? 
Is there any Republic? These questions will probably be ex- 
changed among the diplomatists at Washington, among whom 
may be included the Minister of Russia whose Sovereign has 
acknowledged Maximilian. Other persons, calmly looking 
on, will be puzzled to reconcile some other discrepancies 
herein. Hereisa representative sent, or to be sent, to a defunct 
power, which in it-elf was but the last in a succession of most 
despicable and most deplorable governments ; yet it was con- 
sidered an unpardonable offence, when another nation in apy 
way or shape evinced its consciousness that a cer- 
tain “Minerva had sprung full-armed from the brain 
of Jove.” So, too, when the Republic of France was 
annihilated and the second Empire established, the authorities 
at Washington manifested no such intense dislike to Impe- 
rialism, acquiescing readily in the force of circum- 
stances; nay, we have seen Autocracy in all shapes re- 
ceived throughout this land with an intensity both of official 
and of popular favour. Why, then, this clinging to nominal 
forms, which covered only a lapse into barbarism and anar- 
chy? We can only say that Mr. Seward’s policy is not easi- 
ly read. As to the future, men are made to think more se- 
riously because General Grant, usually a discreet and silent 
man, has had no hesitation, within a few days past, in public- 
ly avowing his sympathy with the sister Republic, which non 
est. nanewd 

A Chapter of Incidents. 

The happy change from war to peace, though it has de- 
prived the public of some exciting telegrams, has not been 
attended with any dearth of topics whereon our editorial 
brethren can expand themselves. If our home papers are 
specially dull just now, making an ineffectual pother over 
the sppointment of this or that fourth-rate man to an unim- 
portant office, it is otherwise with our immediate neighbours. 
They are beset with subjects, more or less local, claiming 
their attention. There are, for example, the reconstruction 
of the Union, Mexico, Fenianism, and the Alabama claims, 
on some of which we venture ourselves sometimes to put 
in a word; and during the week past they have had several 
special occurrences to descant upon, whereof our limited 
space compels us to make brief mention only. 





The State of South Carolina has formally voted, through 
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yer Legislature, the abolition of Slavery, thus recognizing 

tat the will of the victors is law to the vanquished, and 

wiselypaving theway for her own full re-admission as a compo- 

nent part of the Great Republic. This action of the originator 

of the late war is regarded as signi‘icant and promising, while 

it contrasts oddly enough with that of the States of Connecti- 

eat and Wisconsin, which have recently declined to give their 

negroes the right of voting—On Friday, the 10th inst., the 
murderous ruffian, Captain Wirz, keeper of the C. 8. prison 

at Andersonville, 8. C., was hung at Washington, for his atro- 
cious guilt in doing to death many Federal soldiers put under 
his charge. The inhuman wretch merited his fate —Sp4in has 
adopted towards Chili the hostile step of blockading her 
ports, preparatory to more active warfare. Thus while we 
thought that the dispute was settled, a fresh outbreak comes 
upon us of bloodshed and destruction—The Hon. Preston 

King, not long since nominated Collector of this port, com- 

mitted suicide on Monday last, by deliberately throwing him- 
self over-board from « Hoboken ferry-boat. He had hereto- 
fore been afflicted with aberration of mind, and there is no 
doubt that the cares of his office unhingelhim. Why a man 
of his delicate organization, and sixty years of age, 
should have been permitted by his friends to take 
such ap oppressive burden upon himself, in a question more 
easily asked than answered.—One of the very few archi- 
tecturs] ornaments of this city, St. George’s Church, in Stuy- 
yesant Square, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday afternoon. 
We trust it will be restored, and the main body of the edifice 
@ongated. The walls remain standing. When we look to 
such abortions in Art as the new Courts of Law adjoining the 
City Hall and approaching completion, we cannot sufficiently 
regret the disappearance of so fine a building as the one in 
question. Also, though the Rev. Dr. Tyng be one of the cle- 
rical fire-brands too apt to mingle politics with religion, one 
cannot but sympathize with his grief on the occasion, and 
sincerely wish tbat the habitual liberality of his congregation 
may be manifested in this emergency. One thing is certain: 
an American community will build a Church, while a British 
one is opening its subscription lists. The national rapidity of 
thought and action 1s happily carried into the doing of good 
deeds. -— 
Jamaica and Hayti. 

Later accounts from Jamaica detail the arrival of further 
naval and military forces, and the total suppression of the re- 
volt, in the locality where the negroes committed so many and 
such awful atrocities. The leaders have been arrested, tried 
by court-martial, condemned, and hung. In some other spots 
there have been indications of incendiary movements; but 
prompt action on the part of the authorities has, it may be be- 
lieved, set aside all further danger. Some few individuals 
nearly white by birth, and in good social positions, have been 
implicated and have paid the penalty of their lives. The 
black regular troops and the Maroon volunteers were stead- 
fast in the support of law and order. The ignorant savages 
have had a severe lesson: mvy they Jay it to heart! 

From Hayti comes along account of difficulties at Cape 
Haytien, between Captain Wake, of H. M.S. Bulldog, 6, and 
the rebels in possession of the town. The story is told under 
our naval beading. We greatly regret the loss of her Majes- 
ty’s ship-of-war just named; but we forbear to express any 
opinion as to the circumstances, until we see something like 
an official report of them. ‘ 


More Hubbub about Neutrality. 
The State Department has supplied the Washington letter- 
writers with fresh material for a farther outcry. This is in 
the shape of a list of persons in London and Liverpool, who 
traded with the defunct Confederates. Like the famous list 
of subscribers to the “rebel loan,” this too may be fictitious, 
and may have been imposed upon Mr. Adams, as that was 
imposed upon Mr. Bigelow. But if it be genuine, what then ? 
The names are those of persons who dealt with customers hav- 
ing money in their bands, and could easily be matched in 
South Street or Front Street, N. Y., where it would have 
been no difficult matter, in the height of the war, to find 
dealers ready to sell to any one, provided no questions were 
asked. 


Attached to this precious document is an attack upon Mr. 
Crawford, H. B. M. Consul-General in Cubs, for the part 
which he is said to have taken in aiding the Confederates. 
The poor gentleman having been nearly a year and a half in 
his grave, we do not think it neceesary to fight battles on his 
bebalf. The whole publication is of a piece with sundry little 
movements of the State Department, noted elsewhere. 


The Fenians, in Ireland, in the U. 8, in Canada. 
The 27th inst. is appointed for the opening of the Special 


Commission in Dublin, nominated for the trial of the fools 


beguiled into sedition. Civil actions for damages have 
meanwhile been instituted against the Lord Lieutenant, 
sundry ites, Bankers, and Policemen, for alleged in- 
terference with the rights of these enterprizing gentlemen !! 
The lawyers will have a fine time of it; but we cannot pro- 
mise to report their proceedings. 
In this country, we regret to learn that many unfortunate 
Irish servant-girls have been robbed of their wages, by vaga- 


by certain men high in authority at Washington, to whom no 
device is too small, if it offers a chance of compassing their 
ends. Great surprise was manifested in some quarters, at Mr. 
Jobnson’s quasi-recognition of the Irish Fenian Congress at 
Philadelpbia ; and perhaps we ourselves were too complaisant, 
in crediting the President with the perpetration of a joke when 
he received its delegates. In plain words,it is whispered that the 
Fenian threat of invading Canada is to be somehow made of use, 
in persuading the British Government to take a less decided 
stand in the matter of the Alabama’s claims! The story would 
seem scarcely credible; bt they who dabble in politico-diplo- 
matic mancuvring sometimes employ very curious intruments. 
In Canada, the Government has quietly prepared a suffi- 
cient force to vindicate its authority, and to punish maraud- 
ing or seditious intruders. The manufacture of lying tele- 
grams at Toronto and elsewhere, cooked for this market, is 
actively continued. No one here puts the slightest faith in 
them, though the N. Y. press has the weakness to give them 
place in its columns, Canada is unalarmed, but not unready. 





Diplomatic Changes. 
Under the heading “ Appointments” in this day's Albion, 
will be found the names of two gentlemen well known to some 
of our readers. Mr. George B. Mathew is transferred from 
Central America to Colombia, and Mr. Robert Bunch, now 
Consul-General in Cuba, is nominated Chargé d’ Affaires 
and Consul-General to the Central-American Republics. 





Two New Journals. 
We welcome into the field two new candidates for public 
favour, that have each distinctive features. They are both 
weeklies. One is the Zhe Home News, published here, and 
especially addressed to Irish Protestants, who are, we need 
scarcely add, the most orderly, thriving, and intelligent of 
the countless number who emigrate hither from the Emerald 
Isle. The other is The Anglo-American Times, published in 
London, and purporting, as its name suggests, a cultivation 
of good feeling between countries too much estranged. The 
first number is temperate and judicious. We wish them both 


success. 
——_@———_ 


fAusic, 


The hand, that should have written us a critical notice of Mr. 
Thomas’s first Soirée Symphonique, is we regret to say incapaci- 
tated by a very serious accident. We can therefore only state in 
general terms that the opening entertainment was numerously 
attended, and by an audience particularty good-humoured. 

The Opera has flourished during the week ; but no special no- 
velty has been produced. On Monday we are to be favoured 
with ‘Don Giovanni.” 





Drama. 


Mr. Wallack has been pouring old wine into new bottles, at his 
theatre, and has performed the operation with considerable 
dexterity. 

The meaning of this metaphorical etatement is, that the tragic 
drama of “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts” has been presented at 
Wallack’s, in entirely modern and strictly fashionable attire. It 
was first acted last Saturday evening; and the performance has 
been several times repeated. 

The effect of this singular blending of old and new was impres- 
sive, if not altogether satisfactory. Fancy a gentleman of the 
pig-tailed and powder-headed period, wearing the stove-pipe hat 
and peg-top trousers of this present blessed year, and you will have 
conjured up a mental image not more incongruous than is Philip 
Massinger’s old play, when represented with modern appoint- 
ments. 

It is perfectly safe to hazard the remark that, in the gay 
old times of James the First, the furniture of the New York 
drawing-room was entirely unknown. Those were the times in 
which Massinger lived, and wrote, and localized his plays—not 
excepting ‘‘a New Way to Pay Old Debts”—and we may be sure 
that he did not associate these plays with the chairs and sofas and 
carpets and white satin tea-party gowns of the year 1865. 

Still, it is pl it to see hand furniture ; and the sight of 
Miss Burke, arrayed in evening costume, is very agreeable, if one 
has an eye to the picturesque. Only, in the dramatic art there 
are laws, as to propriety of accessories, which it might be well 
to respect, as far as possible. Mindful of this truth, I would sug- 
gest that Sir Giles did not deal with a Broadway upholsterer, and 
that his daughter Meg was not accustomed to do her “shop- 
ping” at Stewart's. 

Tragic dramas are not often acted at Wallack’s, and thus, per- 
haps, it happens that the theatrical company there 
collected is not altogether fit for heavy business. 
Accordingly, it does not shine in “A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.” It fills the various parts in a respectable man- 
ner—with due exceptions—and that is all. Mr. Davenport gives 
a well studied, and laboriously elaborated personation of Sir Giles, 
which touches one by its power and its art, but which is lacking 
in the essential attribute of intense and fiery passion. Mr. 
Gilbert performs Justice Greedy, in a perfectly correct manner, 
and with a dry, hard humour that is very effective: but Mr. 
Holland would have filled the part, with greater mirthfulness and 
less effort. Mr. Fisher plays Wellborn, and accurately portrays 
both pride of birth and pride of character. Mr. Norton takes no 
pains at all with the part of Lord Lovell, but presents it in an 
inelegant, not to say a slip-shod style, that is unworthy of on 
actor so ripe in experience. Mr. Ringgold is quite successful in 
making Allworth a completely inane and offensive person—by 
reason of his apparent want of manly simplicity. Prettiness is 
the beginning and the end of all that this actor appears able to 
accomplish in his art. But the really remarkable acting is that 
of Mr. Holston as Marrail. This character, compounded of low 
cunning, selfish servility, malignant spite, and loathsome avarice, 
Mr. Holston has manifestly sounded to its lowest depths. He 
portrays it with unbroken consistency, with marvellous accord of 








exaggeration—as rare as it is commendable. The play should be 
seen, for the sake of this single personation. Two parts remain 
to be named : Lady Allworth, admirably played by Miss Morant, 
but very dull in itself; and Meg Overreach, very badly played by 
Miss Ione Burke, who is wholly inefficient in serious characters, 
“* A New Way To Pay Old Debts” will be represented again on 
Monday. It is one of the best of the lesser dramatic fruits that 
have come down to us from the fertile Shakeperian 
age. Its plot is skilful, its leading characters, if not broad and 
various, are yet graphic, and its style is not lacking either in 
strength or fancy. The part of Sir Giles has enabled several of the 
greatest tragedians of the past to win unfading laurels, and is thus 
memorable by associations as well as vital in its own quality, 
George Frederick Cooke is said to have been a great Bir Giles, 
Mr. E. L. Davenport is merely a good one. 

I note, by the way, that Mr. Davenport is to have a Benefit 
to-night, at Wallack’s, when he will appear in ‘ Love’s Sacri- 
fice.” May the theatre be crowded to its utmost limits! Mr. 
Davenport represents, better than any actor I can now remem- 
ber, the scholarship, the tious industry, and the dignity 
of his profession. 
Mr. John Brougham has distinguished himself and delighted a 
good many people, by playing Felix O'Callaghan in “ His Last 
Legs.” If there be a more amusing farce than this, 1 am, 
unfortunately, ignorant of it; and I don’t believe there could be 
&more amusing O'Callaghan than is Mr. Brougham. To-night— 
being the last of his engagement at the Winter Garden—Mr. 
Brougham will enact Captain Cudtle in “* Dombey and Son.” 

Mrs. Prosser, to whom I alluded two weeks since, will give a 
series of Dramatic Readings, next week, at Dodworth’s Hall on 
the evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. She will read 
selections from Shakspeare and from Corneille—the latter, of 
course, in English translation. Mrs. Prosser is understood to desire 
an engagement at one of the city theatres. These entertainments 
will enable the managers to determine as to the validity of her 
claims as an artist. There is plenty of room on the New York 
stage for good actresses, and everybody is glad to hail the rising 
sun, MERCODTIO. 





——_—_— 


Facts and Pancies. 


Lord Malmesbury sends a letter to La France, claiming for 
himself, and not for Lord Palmerston, the merit of having 
been foremost to recognise the establishment of the Empire 
in 1852, he being the actual occupant of the F on 
the 2nd of December. A marriage is said to be ar- 
ranged between Lord Milton, M.P., and Miss Chichester, 
daughter of Lord Edward Chichester, Dean of Raphoe, and 
niece of the Marquis of Donegal——_———-The pilot of the 
coolie ship Eagle Speed, which was wrecked at the mouth of 
the Mutlah, has been dismissed the service ——_—— Punch has 
published a list of contributions to the Fenian Fund, made by 
persons of note in this country. Some waggish A) 
probably made out the list. The amounts set — each 
name exhibit much local and social and political knowled, 
—We read that a memoir of Junius Brutus Booth, 
great tragedian, written by his daughter Asia, the wife of Mr. 
J. 8. Clarke, is shortly to be published. ‘Business of a!l 
kinds is reported to be very active, at Galveston, Texas, 
The California News Letter says the emigration from that State 
never was 80 great as this joe and the immigration never so 




















smal). —— light of other ey lamps: which, by 
the way, were fully as good as the gas for w we here 
such exorbitant = Aol, ——The followi athens 


have attained their majorities this year. In : the 
Marquis of Ormond, the Earl of Tyrone, and the Earl of Hills- 
sean. In England: the Marquis of Blandford and 
Lord Willoughby de Broke———-——A recent lecturer on 
common law says that, according to that code, “a woman 
when she married, Jost her identity, her distinctive character ; 
and was like a dew-drop swallowed by a sunbeam.” A 
steel vessel, which has just arrived in the Mersey, is the ob 
of much curiosity and scientific calculation. This shi 
weathered the frightful cyclone at Calcutta, last year, and, al- 
though she received twenty concussions, each one of which 
would have sunk a wooden vessel, came out of the war of the 
elements with only honourable wounds. Her were 
twisted and indented, but not one of them was cracked. 
M. Juignet, with his company of French players, is perform- 
ing at It is thought that, inasmuch ag both Lord 
Palmerston and his brother, Sir William Temple, died child- 
less, the Viscounty will be conferred upon the eldest surviving 
son of Lady Palmerston, the Hon. W. F. Cowper, First Com- 














missioner of Works. An English paper, ni “ Bar- 
clay of Uy," by the American poet Whittier, says: “ Not- 
withstanding one or two eccentricities arising from a 


metre, we cannot help setting it down as one of the noblest 
ballads in the English ~ 5 = At Tiverton, the 
Hon. G. Denman will probably be unopposed, as candidate for 
tho venaity comsioans Sy the death of Lord Palmerston. 
Mr. Ritchie, the newly elected Mayor of Richmond, is 
said to be the husband of Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie -——It is 
understood that the Prince of Wales will be invited to ac- 
cept the mastership of the Trinity House, which has become 
vacant by the death of Lord Palmerston 
General Meagher is not participating in the Fenian move- 
ment. He is acting as provisional Governor of Montana 
Territory. ‘The Queen deferred her jo from Bal- 
moral to Windsor, for one day, out of respect to memory 
of Lord Palmerston, who, on that day, was buried in West- 
minster Abbey.———Blondin has had another fall from the 
low rope—this time at Berlin. He appears to be certain 
of safety, only when he is on the high rope. Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. H. C. Lowther, by Lord Palmerston’s death, be- 
comes the Fatber of the House of Commons. He is next 
brother to the Earl of Lonsdale, and Las represented the 
county of Westmoreland, without interruption, since 1812. 
———Ilt is asserted, on the authority of Richard Weaver, a 
Scotch “ revival preacher,” that the Marchioness of 
berry, who about two years ago went over to the Church of 
Rome, has returned to the Protestant faith. Hunting- 
ton’s picture, to which we have already alluded in the de- 
partment of Fine Arts, was originally bed as the “ Re- 
publican Court in the Time of Washington.” This title 
pears to have given offence to Democratic ears, and the 
ture is now ad as “Mrs. Washington's 
Day.” ——The clipper cutter Alerte, 56 tons (now of the 
Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron) has arrived at the Cape of 
Hope after a fine passage from Falmouth, having sailed 
to the line under twenty-two days. This little cutter has a 
crew of six hands. She is bound , Australia. 
Another translation of the Od , into blank 





























physical and mental expression, and with a total absence of 
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444 lines of Book I. are rendered into 709; the 434 of 
‘ —Barnum was out done the other 





not to say a disgusting exhibition of hum- 
the Central Park. A wedding party went up in & 
balloon, and excited a great deal of comment. We are glad 





to notice that the press has generally d d this 
ly parade. It is to be regretted that the parties were not 
‘tumbled into a muddy ditch. They landed, unburt, a few 


miles from the city ——-—The French Court will not leave 
Paris, for Compiégne, until the cholera, now fast declining, 
has entirely disappeared from the capital. The Emperor bas 
in the hands ot the Minister of the Interior 25,000 
the Empress 15,000 franca, and the Prince Imperial 
10,000 francs, for the families of those who have died of chole- 
ra.———Mr. Bruce Seton, son of Colonel Seton, lately met 
with a serious accident, while hunting with the Cotswold 
hounds. He was hurled from his borse, and had his lef. arm 
broken. This is the first event of the season.— The 
schooner Osprey, from Lianelly, arrived at Galway on the 
24th ult. The captain reports having passed one of the buoys 
of the Atlantic cable, off Bandon, on the 20th. It was painted 
red, with the word “ Telegraph” on the side. He hove to, to 
try and take it on board, but was unsuccessful. The buoy 
has evidently drifted fast and far.—— Among the 147 
freshmen entered at Trini'y College this term (says the Cam- 
Da aml are the Marquis of Huntly, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, Viscount Jocelyn, the Honourables J. L. Lindsay, 
8. G. W. Lyttleton, and R. Ord Powlett. 
The London Builder reiterates the charge, that the pian for 
the French Exhibition building, to be erected in Paris tor 
the grand show of 1867, is borrowed, without ackuowledg- 
ment, from a plan publisbed in its columns. Sir Henry 
Bulwer has embarked at Constantinople for Malta, at which 
lace, or at Palermo, he proposes to pass ‘he winter. His 
health is slightly amended. The Russian Universities have 
been ordered to restrict the number of Polish students to one- 
tenth of the total of undergraduates admitted. As no univer- 
sity remains in Poland, many Polish youths will now have to 
go without a university education, who otherwise might have 
wished to be initiated into the rudiments of liberal culture, or 
to obtain the necessary testimonials for entering the civil ser- 
y We hear (says a London contemporary) that the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Portland are meditating an improve- 
ment to the fagades of their respective mansions, by taking 
down the present prison-like walls and substituting a frontage 
similar to the Marquisof Westminster's in Grosvenor-street. A 
tew of these improvemenis would enliven our gloomy metro 
polis, without the sacrifice of privacy. 
a restaurateur at Vienna there had existed since 1853 an en- 
ormous beer-barrel, the capacity being such that the interior 
had been converted into aroom for dancing. On a late oc- 
sion, a ball took place there, which visitors did not leave till 
three in the morning. At half-past fuur, when all was quiet, 
an alarm of fire was given, and the barre) was found to be in 
In the courze of two hours, in spite of all the efforts 
of the proprietors, it was reduced to ashes. The ]oss is esti- 
mated at 40,000 francs. _-————The eldest daughter ot the 
King of Bonny bas arrived in Liverpool, from Bonny, in the 
steamer Calabar. The object of the sable lady’s visit is 
to a course of English and French education, pre- 
vious to return to her father’s dominion in Atrica.- 
* L’Atricaine” has been well rendered Zhe Royal English 
Com at Covent Garden. iss Louisa Pyne, 
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appear 

Chinese by a few inches.—— 
now mildly called, has blown over. We hear nothing of the 
committee that was to examine into the degree of culpability 
of berg, the young officer who killed him. The French 
ment is a) ently indiffercnt about the matter. 
A savant, M. Palligot, has announced his belief that, in conse- 








quence of the immense amount of carbonic acid gas which is 
evolved by the burning of large quantities of petroleum oil, 


the climate of Europe is undergoing a gradual change, and 


that, should we continue to burn on, human nature will suffer 


In the garden of 


Weieme el Sherrington, and Mr. Adams, were the 

in great difference between Noah’s 
ark an archbishop is thus defined: One is a very high 
ark, but the other ia a hierarch.————-Chang is to have a 
German from the neighbourhood of Mayence is 

in London, and will take precedence of the 
The “ affair Ott,” as it is 


Pyron, Sir Robert Peel, and the lamented Pal- 
merston were among his senior schoolfellows. He was for 
some time Member for Limerick, the contests which he fought 
with the present Lord Monteagle for the representation of 
that city having been remarkable for their length and severity. 
He was afterwards one of the Representative Peers for Ire- 
land, and Colonel of the Limerick Artillery Militia. In poli- 
tics he was ever a warm supporter of the Conservative party. 
He was married, first to the Hon. Maria O'Grady, daughter of 
Standish, first Viscount Guillamore; and, secondly, to Eliza- 
beth Mary, daughter and heiress of Mr. John Jones; and b 
the former has left a family to mourn his loss. His - 
ship’s death creates a vacancy in the Irish Representative 
Peerage. 

Tue Hon. Henry BLackwoop.—On the Cambridgeshire day, 
at Newmarket, a sad accident occurred. The Hon. Henry 
Blackwood, a brother of Lord Dufferin, formerly a Queen’s mes- 
senger, an agreeable companion and an accomplisbed gentle- 
man, was riding over the Heath in the full flow ot health and 
spirits, and whilst chatting gaily with his friends on the topic 
of the hour, his horse came with some violence against the 
ropes at the finish of the T. Y. C., threw the rider, and fell on 
im. Mr. Blackwood was picked up insensible, and con- 
veyed in Mr. Savile’s carriage to the town, where he only 
lingered until the following day. He was popular among 
those of his degree, and the enfant gate of one or two circles 
that will miss his kindly, handsome face and genial manner. 
—Field, Oct. 28. 

Srr CHarLes Crompton, Knv.—The iliness of Judge 
Crompton, which Jed to his placing bis resignation in the 
hands of the Lord Chancellor bas terminated in death. The 
learned gentleman wes the third son of Mr. Peter Crompton, 
M.D., of Eton House, near Liverpool, was born in 1797, and 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he obtained 
honours in 1814, ’15, and ’16. In 1821 he was called to the 
bar of the Inner Temple; was made assessor of the Court 
of Liverpool in 1836; appointed a commissioner to inquire 
into the proceedings, practice, and jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery in 1851. He was in 1852 appointed a puisne 
judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench, when, as customary, he 
was knighted. _ 


At Lyne-grove, Surrey, Vice-Admiral the Hon. E. J. Cavendish 
—Dr. Harpur Gamble, R.N.—At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir J. Bennet Hearsey, K.C.B.. commanding H.M.’s 21st Hussars. 
—At Edinburgh, A. Balfour Ker Williamson, Esq., of Cardrona, 
Peeblesshire, Captain in H.M.’s 78th Highlanders.—Killed by fal- 
ling from the maintop of H M.S. Zesistance (on board of which he 
was « midshipman), off Palermo, Cecil Egerton.—In London, at 
Notting-hill, Jonathan Duncan, Esq., the well-known Currency 

eformer, and author of several works on finance.—At Edinburgh, 
Lieut.-Col. A. C. Parker, 7ist Highland L.I.—In London, Capt. 
Svkes, R.N.—At Nainee Tal, Himalayas, A. Leroux Whipple, 
Lieut. 12th Regt.—At Southwick, Hants, Admiral Henr Bian 
hope.—At Hythe, Kent, G. Philips, Esq., K.M.—Mr. Edward 
Mills, of the eminent banking firm of Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lon- 
don. Mr. Mills has for many years been incapacitated from at- 
tention to business.—At Vienna, Count de Buol Schauenstein.— At 
the time of the war with Russia he directed the foreign policy of 
Austria, and _ was her first plenipotentiary in the su uent 
Congress of Paris —In London, Professor John Lindley, M.D., 
F.R.8., whose name has for many years past been intimately as- 
sociated with the progress of botanical science —At the 
Colne Wake, Essex, the Hon. and Rev. Francis Grimston, son 
ot the late Evrl of Verulam, and brother of the Countess of Claren- 
don, the Countess Craven, Viscountess Folkestone, and the 
Countess of Caledon.—At Chichester, Major-Gen. John Eyre, R.A. 
—T. J. Hervey Bathurst, late in the 75th Regt.—At Brighton, F. 
Leycester Barwell, Esq, late of H. M.’s 50th Regt.—J. Singleton, 
Eeq., Paymaster of H. M. 8. Satwrn.—At Sutterton Vicarge, - 
colnshire, C. A. Moore, Esq., late Lieut. 87th Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers, formerly Lieut. H.M."s 15th Regt.—At Hotwells, Bristol, 
Capt. W. H. Graves, formerly of the 18th, Royal Irish —At Mon- 
treux, Switzerland, H. Gordon Heath, Lieut. 18th Royal Irish.— 
On his passage home from India, Lieut. Atherton P. Maurice of 
the 9ist Higblanders.—At Sydenham-bill, Kent, Hugh Fraser, 
Esq., late Surgec n to Ist Battn. 60th Kitle.—At Netley, Southam: 
ton, W. Hanbury, Esq., Staff Surgeon, and late 33d Regt —~ 
Calcutta, Capt. Pilkington, 82d Regt.—At Brighton, G. William- 
son, Esq., M.D. Surgeon-Major 64th Regt—At Ceylon, the Hon. 
R. T. Peneiather, Auditor-General ot Ceylon. 


Avpotutments. 








deplorably, perhaps be exterminated. In the 


of the funeral of Lord Palmerston, we find it stated that, at 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, when the funeral cortége 
had entered the Abbey, the wr clouds without cast a 

3s of the building, so that the 
mourners round the grave were enveloped in complete gloom, 
and were scarcely to be distinguished one from another by 
those removed from them. There was something terrible in 
the effect produced: it was in this strange darkness that the 
choir sang the last anthem, and the organ closed the services 


deep shadow within the w 


ith the “ Dead March in Saul.” 





—The Euri of Dudle 


w 

having failed in his recent endeavour to put down the musi- 
cal festival which is due at Worcester next year, itis arranged 
to take place in accofdance with the custom which has so 
long prevailed of the annual meetings of the three choirs of 


Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester.- 





—Mr. Thornton 


the new British Minister, had an interview with the Emperor 
of Brazil, at Uruguayana, on the 23rd Sept., and declared the 
desire of the Queen avd Government of England for the resto- 
ration of diplomatic relations between the two countries. The 


Emperor replied in like terms. 


—_——@—___. 


Canapa’s ComMERCIAL Poticy.—There bas been some 
needless comment made in various quarters about the apparent 


apathy or neglect by Ministers of the commercial interests endan 
red by the approaching cancelling of the Reciprocity Treaty. 
ose interests have by no means been neglected. The Hon 


Mr. Brown is now absent on a mission connected with the work 
begun in the recent Confederation council respecting commercial 


treaties. And we have reason to believe that a commission wil 


ere long be issued to examine into the possibility of opening up 
trade with Rrazil, the West Indies (British and Foreign), and 
perhaps of Mexico. These commissioners from the British Ame- 
rican Colonies will be accredited, we believe, by the Imperial 
Government to the various governments to whom they will go, 
to negoti ial ies, and will thus be placed in a 
position to treat directly as representatives of Great Britain, with 
them. We believe the names of those to be sent on this mission 
have not yet been submitted to his Excellency, but it is under- 
stood that a member of the Canadian Government will, almost 
of necessity, be at the head of the commission or embassy.— 





Montreal Gazette. 





Ovituary. 


Lorp Gort.—The death of Viscount Gort occurred at East 


” answered in soldier’s 
Cowes, his seat in the Isle of Wight, on the 20th ult, Hewas|phrase—“D——n his musket,” collared the man, 
born in 1790, and was educated at Harrow School, where Lord | the time, and in that ince, quelled ay “tf 


George B. Mathew, Esq.,C.B., now H. M. Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Republics of Central America, to be Minister 
eamipetentiory | the United States of Colombia.—Robert Bunch, 
Esq , now H. M. Consul-General in the island of Cuba, to be 
Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul General to the Republics of Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Salvador, in Central 
America.—W. W. Follett Synge, Esq., now H. M.’s Commissioner 
and Consul General in the dwich Islands, to be Consul-General 
in the Island of Cuba.—The Marquis Camden, K.G. to be Lord- 
Lieut. of Breconshire —J. F. Harriss, W. P. W. Freeman, and J. G. 
Kennedy, Esqrs., now Third Secs., tobe Sec. Secs. in H. M. 
Dip. Sery.—Capt. Dadson, h.-p. R.M. to be one of H. M.’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen at-Arms, v. J. D. Hunt, Esq., dec.—Lord 
Cranworth has appointed as Mr. Justice Cromptou’s successor 
Mr. Lush. Q.C., who bas been leader of the Home Circuit.—John 
Green, Esq., H. M. Consul-General in Wallachia, and J. A. Long- 
»| worth, Esq., H. M. Consul-General in Servia, to be © i 


————— 
left unchecked, might have involved Calcutta itself in flames 
—Court Journal. _ 

The 4th Battalion of the 60th Rifles is ordered from Mon. 
treal to London, C. W.—The latest telegram received at 
home brings more favourable news from New Zealand. The 
colonial forces and friendly natives have defeate’ the {,. 
natics, and have captured the murderers of the Rey, W 
Volkner and Capt. Close. The Government had issued a proe}s. 
mation of peace and amnesty. The East Coast alone remained 
under martial law.—General Sir Duncan Cameron has arrived 
in London, from his command in New Zealand.——Sir Hope 
Grant has been gazetted Quartermaster-General, in the nlace 
of Sir R. Airey.——Major-General Lord Henry Percy, V.¢. 
has yesigned the command of the brigade at_ Aldershot, to 
which he was appointed in the spring. Lord Henry hassince 
gone into Parliament as member for North Northumberland 
and thinks staff duties incompatible with those involved in g 
seat in the House of Commons.——Col. Shaw, lately Superip. 
tendent of the Invalid Depot, at Chatham, is now at Woo. 
wich as Governor of the Herbert Hospital, which has 
length been formally opened for the reception of the Royal 
Artillery patients. — 


War Orricr, Nov. 27.—2ist Husrars: Moj-Gen Parlby to be 
Col, v Lt-Gen Sir J B Hearsey, dee. 
Navy. 


RETURN OF THE “ CoNSTANCE” TO PLyYmMouTE.—The (on. 
stance, 39, Capt. Barnard, arrived in the Sound on the 2ng 
inst., having left Madeira, October 15, under canvas for the 
West Indies. Nn the 20th, in lat. 29,51 N., long. 29 40 W. 
(about midway) while moving the engines by steam, a serious 
accident took place, by which one of the low pressure cylip. 
ders was completely disabled. No doubt the accident is the 
result of a defect of some standing in the piston rod in a posi- 
tion where it was impossible that it could have been diseoy. 
ered. Not having arrived within the limits of his station, 
Capt. Barnard determined to return for repairs. 


Roumovrep Loss or I. M. 8. “ Butipos "—Capt. Potter, 
of the brig Henry and Louise, from Port-au-Prince, arrived to. 
day, reports: News had reached that city that the war-ship 
Bulldog, 12 guns, was blown up by her Commander on the 
25th at Cape Hayti. It appears the British Consul had some 
Haytiens under his protection, and Salnave, the rebel, mades 
demand for them, which the Consul refused, and he broke in 
the doors and took the Haytiens out and shotthem. The 
British ship Bulldog was lying in port, and her Commander 
asking for satisfaction and receiving no answer, commenced 
to fire on Fort Peckelet, which the fort returned. By some 
mismanagement of the Commander he got his ship on a reef, 
and after getting his men into the boats he set fire to the 
ship and she blew up. It was reported that the Commander 
go: on board one of President Geffrard’s boats and left for 
Jamaica.—N. Y. papers, 11th inst. 

We have no confirmation, or otherwise, of this story. The 
Bulldog is commanded by Capt. Wake, and mounts six, not 
twelve, guns. She is attached to the squadron under Sir 
James Hope. 

Friday, Nov. 17.—Jamaica papers received by the Monte. 


n} uma say that the U. S. steamer De Soto had arrived at Kings. 


ton with thirty-six refugees from Cepe Haytien, among them 
the consuls of Prussia and Hamburg, and sailed again, carry- 
ing some of them back again to Cape Haytien, including 
Prussian consul. General Salnave, the rebel leader, was 
among the persons killed at Cape Haytien by the shots of the 
British ship-of-war Bulldog —Particulars of the affair at Cape 
Haytien say that a compact of some kind was entered into 
between the captain of the Bulldog and President Geffrard, 
who had three steamers of war under his command, the un- 
derstanding being that the Bulldog should be supported in 
obtaining redress for firing into the steamer Jamaica Packed, 
in a small harbour near Cape Haytien by the rebel steamer 
Voldroque. The Bulldog ordered the Voldroque to desist, when 
the captain reported the matter to General Salnave, who for- 
cibly removed all the Haytien refuges from the British Con- 
sulate. The Bulldog entered the port of Cape Haytien, closely 
followed by the Haytien steamers. She steered towards the 
Voldroque with the intention of running her down, but unfor- 
tunately grounded. Her guns were, however, ranged on the 
Voldroque, which she sunk in three minutes. The Bullde 
then opened fire on the shore. The arsenal was blown up 
and all the forts quickly silenced and dismantled. It being 
impossible to get the Bulldog off, she was abandoned and 
blown up. — 

The Arethusa, 35, has returned to Plymouth from an expe- 
rimental cruise to Madeira, in company with the Octavia, 39, 
and the Constance, 39. The particulars would not be interest- 
ing. The little ship, as reported above, has been compelled 
to return home; the Octavia proceeded to Sierra Leone.—The 
Prince Consort, 35, is said to be anchored in the Shannon.—— 
Lieut. Prince Alfred has rejoined his ship, the Racoon, 2, 
Capt. Count Gleichen, at Spitbead, on return from leave of 





of the Bath.—The office of Professor of the Theory of Music in 
the University of Edinburgh, for which Mr. Hullah and Mr. Mac- 
farren were among the candidates, has been conferred on Mr. 
Herbert 8. Oakley —G, West, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at 
Suez, to be H_M. Consul at the same port.—T. B. Sandwith, Esq., 
now British Vice-Consul at Caiffa,to be H.M. Vice-Consul at 
Cyprus.—Sir R. A. Osborne Dalyell, Bart., now H. M. Consul at 
Jassy, to be Consul at Roustchouk ; A. B. 8t. Clair, Esq., now 
H. M. Consul! at Varna, to be Consul at Jassy.—Percy Mitford and 
E. Constantine H. bys * rs. now Third Sec., to be Sec. Sec. 
in H.M. Dip. Serv.—John Ward, Esq , C.B., now H. M. Charge 
@’ Affaires to the Free Hanseatic Cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and 
*| Hamburgh, to be H. M. Minister Resident to those cities. 


givmy. 


Promptirupe.—The papers announce the death of Lieut.- 
General Sir J. B. Hearsey, who was Colonel of the 2ist 
Hussars. They do not, however, advert to the fact that for 
one brief moment the deceased General became a hero, and 
that there was a time when his name was in every man’s 
mouth, though now it seems to be strangely forgotien. In 
the first outbreak of the Indian mutiny, Gen. Hearsey was 
Commandant of the Indian troops at Barrackpore, near 
Calcutta. Many will recall to mind the feverish and unset- 
tled condition of the Sepoys at the great mad 
ferocity of a Sepoy named Pandy (who gave the name of 
Pandies subsequently to all mutineers), who refused to on 
orders, and, with musket in hand, dared any one to touc’ 
him ; and how all the officers shrank back the in 
riated fenatic till General Hearsey arrived on the ground, 
strode up to the mutineer, and, in answer to the remonstrance 
— Take care, his musket is | 





l 








——The Endymion, 22, will soon be launched # 
Deptford, and completed for sea at Sheerness. ——The Daphne, 
18, one of the old class of sailing vessels, attached to the re 
serve in Chatham harbour, having been surveyed and pro 
nounced unfit for further service, is to be broken up.——The 
Spiteful, 6, is fitting for the Brazilian coast——Of the 1,30 
or 1,400 inmates of Greenwich Hospital, nearly a thousand 
have accepted the offer to take an equivalent for their privi- 
lege and go away. The quarters thus left vacant may poe 
sibly be used as a substitute for the Dreadnought, floating hoe- 
pital. In the great west-wing dining hall, now disused, aa 
Industrial Exhibition is opened.——The following is an _ex- 
tract of a letter from Capt. Williamson, of the barque Jan 
Kilgour, dated Callao, Sept. 28: “ There is no appearance of 
anything like peace ia this country yet. A Peruvian mac- 
of-war steamer lying close to us revolted the other night 
They had steam up, slipped their cable, and were steam- 
ing out of the bay, when they were taken 7 boa's from the 
other men-of-war. Four officers were killed, and a great 
many men he ket bullets were rattling on 
the Jane Kilgour like hailstones, but did us no damage. 
—The Urgent arrived at Kingston 28th Oct, from 
Barbadoes, with troops. The Galatea, Wolverine, and 
Roeario, arrived there on the 29th, and the Aurora and Cor- 
delia on the 2ist. The Aurora bore the fisg of Commodore 
McClintock, who took command of the squadron, transferring 
his flag to the Aboukir. The Galatea and Wolverine had sailed 
for Cape Haytien, where the Aulideg was blown up. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commander: Downs to Curaroa,—Lieutenants : 
‘on John B Vivian to Victoria and Albert, y Lord Charles Scott, 
fy ~1 ary —— ly to ‘ul ; 
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‘Surgeons: W H Baxter 
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New Publications. 


Mr. J. G. Holland, who is known, in American literature, 
as Timothy Titcomb, and as the author of a dramatic poem 
called “ Bitter-Sweet,” has recently sent forth, through the 
press of Messrs. Charles Scribner and Co., a volume of Lec- 
tures, entitled Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. The “ fami- 
liar subjects” are “ Self-Help,” “ Fashion,” “ Work and Play,” 
“ Working and Shirking,” “High Life and Low Life,” “The 
National Heart,” “Cost and Compensation,” “ Art and Life,” 
and “ The Popular Lecture.” The “ plain talk” is, as plain 
talk is apt to be, prosy and trite. Persons who, in social in- 
tercouree, announce their design to indulge in “a lite plain 
talk,” generally intend to bore their hearers, and as generally 
succeed in doing what they intend. The case is the same on 
paper. Mr. Holland’s book of lectures, for example, is nei- 
ther more nor less than an elaborately made up and nicely 
dressed bore. It tells us, at great length and with much “ damn- 
able iteration,” that we ought to be virtuous, in order that 
we may be happy; that it is better to be good than to be 
fashionable ; that too much work is as injurious as too much 
play; that “shirking” is meanness; that life is full of com- 
pensation—etc., etc., etc. These, and other Bunsbyian trutbs, 
it sets forth with a perfectly prodigious prolixity. That many 
of its suggestions are sensible, that, to commonplace minds, 
many of its precepts will appear to be “solid chunks of wis- 
dom,” must, of course, be conceded. Mrz. Holland has a large 
fund of good sense, and is manifestly capadle of giving 
good advice on the ordinary topics of life. We infer, there- 
fore, that he is a successful lecturer before country Lyceums. 
But—remembering his “ Bitter-Sweet,” and two or three 
other pieces of verse from his pen, and being mindful of his 
intellectual vigour, therein displayed—we cannot but regret 
that he has not kept his good advice for “the swain respon- 
sive” in the Bucolic provinces. American Literature was in 
no need of Mr. Holland’s assurance that “ honesty is the best 
policy,” or that “ early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healtby and wealtby and wise.” 





Mr. Dickens's latest novel, Our Mutual Friend, has just been 
published, in two vol —a complete edition with illustra- 
tions—by the Harpers. Many persons, probably, have 
improved the opportunity to read it in the maga- 
zines, either English or American, in which it has 
appeared serially, during the past eighteen months. 
For them, accordingly, we need not note either its 
many beauties or the fact of its termination. But, for readers 
who, like ourselves, avoid serials, and prefer to read a whole 
book at once, a Lint regarding the completion of “Our 
Mutual Friend” may chance to be timely. We have dipped 
into the novel, here and there, and found in it many special 
excellencies, and our general impression is that it will bear 
the severest analysis as a work of art. It is our purpose, how- 
ever, to give it an attentive perusal, and our readers are coun- 
selled to do likewise. 





Several weeks ago, in noticing a collection of “ Gems” from 
Tennyson, we looked somewhat carefully at the wood-cuts 
by which the edition was illustrated. Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields have since published, in similar form and style, those 
perfect Jdyls of the King which may be termed the Laureate’s 
masterpiece. But in this case, though all else is to be highly 
commended, the engravings may be dismissed with contempt. 
The drawings, almost exclusively by Mr. Eytinge, impress us 
most favourably. They appear to have been designed with 
taste and talent, but have been awfully mangled on the block. 
One, the little head-piece to “ Elaine,” is passably good; the 
Test range from indifferent to excruciatingly bad. Never was 
anything worse than the execution of the landscape, at page 
33, and the groups of figures at page 130. If such are to be 
the illustrations of our favourite poets, it would be better that 
the choice editions should alone be distinguished by their 
paper, type, and binding. 

The eleventh and twelfth parts of the Centennary Edition 
of the Works of Shakspeare, together with part six of the 
Heroines of Shakspeare, have just been published by the Lon- 
don Printing and Publishing Company, through their agency 
in this city. We have heretofore described and commended 
these publications, and at present, therefore, have but to note 
that they are approaching completion. They merit success. 





One of those tiny boxes of pretty books, which are always 
delightful to children—and never more so than at the holiday 
season—has just been sent forth, in exceedingly neat style, by 
Messrs. Hurd and Hovghton. It contains four volumes— 
clearly printed on good paper, embellished with suitable il'us- 
trations, and bound in green and gold. Good Little Hearts ig 
the title of the series of stories for children, thus 
garnered up by “Aunt Fanny.” One volume relates 
to “The Metropolitan Fair, Junior,” another comprises 
“ Bird’s Nest Stories,” a third is a Sunday Tale, of “ Nelly 
Rivers’s Great Riches,” and the fourth is composed of “ Stories 
told in the Wood.” Thus the atmospheres of city and coun- 
try, the didactic element and the charm of simple romance 
are deftly blended, in a very pleasing and useful series of ju- 
venile tales. We need not introduce Aunt Fancy to youthful 
—or to mature—readers. Our columns have often recognized 
her felicitous style, her sprightliness of fancy, her gentleness 
of sentiment, her honest, earnest, and winning good nature. 
Children have seldom found so good a friend among writers. 
“Good Little Hearts” ought to find its way into all the good 
little hands. 





‘BOOKS RECEIVED. 


History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the Great. 
By homas Carlyle...... Harpers American Criticism, or 
T e North American Review and the “Life and Times of John 
Huss.’ Yews Company. The Poems of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Blue and Gold Edition...... Ticknor and Fields. 
Angelina: or the Life of a Beauty. A Novel...... Cecil, 
or the Adventures ot a Coxcomb. By Mrs. Bore...... F. A. 
Brady.—History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Ration- 
alism in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Two volumes. 
segene Appletons. 














Hine Arts. 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 

The annual Exhibition, for the benefit of those who break 
down among us in the ap-hill struggle of artistic life, is now 
open at the Academy of Design; and the thriving members 
of the craft have thrown to their humbler brethren a few poor 
scraps from their studios. These will be sold, some day, at 
auction ; and will, we trust bring high prices. The best way 
to ensure this desirable end is to pay no attention to them 
now. With the exception of no. 47, Salt Meadows, by the late 
J. A. Suydam, and no 55, Preparing for School, by Mr. P. P. 
Ryder, there is not a bit worth dwelling on. But the Mana- 
gers have got together, from various sources, a collection of 
paintings, wherein we recognise some old acquaintances of 
merit, and also a few novelties deserving of remark. Follow- 
ing the order prescribed in the Catalogue, let us glance at the 
select. We decline, as usual, the temptation to be severe 
upon the daubs and mediocrities that abound; though we 
cannot avoid an expression of regret‘ that, so far, the jaunty 
temple of the Academicians has not displayed on ils walls 
any sign of progressive spirit in the contributors to its em- 
bellishment. 

The North Gallery is devoted to the pictures owned by the 
late Mr. Suydam, and bequeathed by him to the Institution. 
These are eighty-seven in number and of all sorts, mostly 
works by his associates, with here and there a Frére, a Lam- 
binet, and a Calame. It is interesting to note what commends 
itself to an artist’s own taste; and from his selection may in 
part be judged his own professional bent. Suggesting this 
view to the reader, we pass on; for the portrait of the de- 
ceased hangs in the centre of these his legacies, and would seem 
to warn off the intruding critic. 

We are always glad to say a word in print of, or to, those 
whose names are not on the book of fame, and who may con- 
sequently be toiling upward, slowly and unrewarded, while 
the elect and fashionable are receiving the most preposterous, 
even farcical’prices. We pause therefore before no. 89,a tiny 
September Afternoon by Miss Fidelia Bridges, to observe that 
it is an exceedingly clever imitation of Mr. Farrar, and also to 
ask the young lady, in all kindliness, whether Mr. Farrar be 
worth imitating. One set of grotesque caricatures of Nature 
may find purchasers among capricious men of wealth ; but the 
market for such wares might easily be overstocked, and 
though there are many signs around us of a deteriorating pub- 
lic taste, we cannot believe that the abode of Kensett, Bier- 
stadt, Church, Gifford, and the Harts, is about to plunge all at 
once into these depths of absurdity. One Walt Whitman 
among yoets, one Beecher among the clergy, one Train 
among orators, and one Farrar among landscape painters— 
these are as much as patient New York can bear.— 
New to us, and admirable exceedingly, is no. 94, by F. Kraus, 
The Forbidden Book. A mother or governess detects a young 
lady in the act; and rarely has ingenuous and downcast 
shame been more feelingly expressed upon canvas, than we 
have it here in the countenance of the fair culprit. Nor is 
there any vulgar and violent contrast between the offending 
one and the reprover, such as a sensational painter would 
have thrown in fur the purpose of working out the idea. The 
gentle and sorrowful look of the matron is full of domestic 
tenderness. Kraus has a tendency to blackness in his 
shadows; apart from this, he might well be studied by the 
genre painters here. There would be no harm in attempts to 
imitate him. Eccentricities are easily copied; excellencies 
are more difficult to borrow.—L.'Saletin, a new name, claims 
attention in no. 108, The Letter of Recommendation, a sturdy boy 
delivering his credentials to an elderly blacksmith.—Victor 
Chavet, in 7he Story, no. 119, shows a bit of laborious minia- 
ture. It isa young man reading, a solitary upright figure ; but he 
is distanced by H. Vetter, in Zhe Cabaret, no. 126, an exqui- 
sitely finished picture, in the style of Meissonier, of a girl 
pouring out a libation for a thirsty trooper. A very charming 
bit is this—and nut dashed off at a sitting —J. F. Weir, in 
no. 155, The Rainbow, has shown much manual dexterity. 
His arch is ethereal and luminous,—This is all that strikes us 
as new; but the visitor to this and the adjoining apartments 
will recognize, and often with pleasure, sundry well-known 
contributions from private houses, heretofore exhibited, and 
from dealers’ establishments. To these we do not allude. 

Remark in the South Gallery, or great saloon, a little Study, 
no. 190, by Isabey—curious as an experiment of colours, of 
which the result is good, though the division of the figures 
into three groups is stiff and unpleasing—Remark also the 
best work that we have seen from the easel of Mr. Whitt- 
redge, a cluster of tall trees, in a Westphalian Landscape, 
no. 196. 

But the prominent object, the piéce de résistance in fact of 
all the show, judging from the prominence given to it, is a 
large, newly finished, and pretentious work by Mr. Leutze, 
no. 205, The Triumph of the Cross, in other words the expul- 
sion of the Moors from the Alhambra and the entry of the 
victorious Spaniards. It was said of one of Dickens's books, 
that 


He, who gives a shilling for “ ” 
Gives hiseabiiling: and eee litin Dertt, 

No corresponding idea occurs to one, on contemplating this 
multifarious composition. On the contrary, the owner has 
got @ great deal for his money, and the visitor may see a great 
deal for the moderate price of admission. He will see the 
triumphant Christians swarming up by one winding road to 
the palace pile, and the followers of Mahommed dejectedly 
coming down on the opposite side. He will see Ferdinand 
and Isabella perched up on an esplanade in mid distance and 
in glory ; just as, in the concluding tableau of some gorgeous 
piece at the Olympic, you may see Mrs. John Wood and the 
fortunate Prince of the hour proudly pre-eminent over super- 
numeraries and accessories. Episodes there are too, of re- 
leased Christian prisoners walking forth into light and liberty, 
and of Abdallah and his son breaking out into an effusion of 
embraces, as they ride their horses side by side down the 
sloping and slippery pavement. He may see Moorish 
maidens sitting (for their portraits) on their mules, comely and 
not in appearance much concerned; nay, if he pry very 
sharply, he may discern Columbus himself, who is thrown in 
to boot, and who may be recognized by the symbolical globe— 
without which, tosay truth, he might be overlooked, and which 
he may be presumed to be tugging up the heights, in order 

that his boy, who is beside him, may have the pleasure of roll- 
ing it down. The whole is gotten up, “regardless of ex- 
pense,” in brilliant hues, with a multiplicity of personages in 
all diversity of costumes and variety of attitudes, and with an 
effort, wholly successful, to make a grand spectacular display. 
The reader judges, however, by the tone of this rapid descrip. 
tion, that we are not disposed to rate highly as a work of art 
this elaborate attempt to clutch great effects by the use of su- 
perebundant material. It is so. We regret to say we can 
find little indeed to praise. The best groups on the whole 
canvas are the unimportant ones, on the spectator’s right in 
the foreground—namely, the three male figures cut by the 
lower frame, which are fine in colour and pose, and the 
two Moorish women comfortably looking on from mule-back. 
Actually, there is no centre of interest; all is confusion. 
Spiritually, there is no sentiment or emotion evoked ; it is all 
descriptive painting, and not good of its kind. Take, for ex- 
ample, the contemptible figure of Columbus, and look at the 
drawing. Has he two right hands, or is his left hand preter- 
naturally twisted ? . Mr. Leutze erred ia taking so vast a sub- 
ject. It has overwhelmed him; nor are there com: 
evidences of patient care and thoughtful persistence. We 
might say much more; but there is no pleasure in fault-find- 
ing. Let us hope that the munificent patron is satisfied with 
this glittering but hurly-burly presentment of @ great scene, 
and that the artist is satisfied with an immense pecuniary 
result. 

Is your eye wearied and is your brain muddled by the vain 
effort to be pleased orf moved by all this hubbub and 
vanity ?—pass on but two steps. There you will find repose 
and a sense of perfect enjoyment, in studying the gem of the 
collection, Bouguereau'’s On the Way to the Bath, no, 207. 
This exquisite three-quarter length, nearly of life-size, repre- 
sents a “ good sister” carrying hor little naked roguish brother 
in her arms, aud is withal so harmonious in colour, so correct 
in drawing, so tender in sentiment, and so winning in its ap- 
preciation of childhood, that it cannot fail to please alike the 
coldly critical or the susceptible amateur. Nothing sweeter 
or fairer has been imported from Europe within our_recollec- 
tion. Points specially to bo noticed are, the exceeding 
smoothness of the canvas, which suggests painting on marble, 
yet without any semblance of weakness; and the bold admix- 
ture of colours, which are, nevertheless, most harmoniously 
combined. 

In the small room set apart for sculpture isan extremely 
fine model in plaster for a colossal bronz:statue of Napoleon, 
the handiwork of Mr. Launt Thompson. It is the familiar 
representation—uniform, bare head, hands behind the back— 
with just a slight exaggeration of the distinguishing traits of 
feature, and of that deeply pensive expression which painters 
and poets and sculptors have conveyed. Out of such subject, 
in such attitude, to model anything specially original were 
impossible for an artist who understands his aim. It is high 
praise that Mr. Thompson has skilfully and effectively per- 
formed his work. 

chnliatsattgpeenensilliail 


MR. HALL AND THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION. 


In commenting upon the doings, the book, and the occa- 
sional correspondence of Mr. Hall, now in the Arctic regions, 
it may be remembered that we have always exercised a cer- 
tain reticence. It would have been ungracious not to acknow- 
ledge his zeal and courage ; at the same time there were in- 
consistencies in his statements, that somewhat marred our 
confidence in him. Dr. Rae, perhaps the best living practical 
authority on these matters, seems also to question Mr. Hall’s 
conclusions. He has addressed, to the Editor of the London 
Telegraph, the interesting letter subjoined. 

startling information that has recently reached the 
a from the Aretic regions, to the effect that there ma: 
still be three survivors of the lost Franklin expedition, took 
me, as it must have done almost every one else, by surprise. 
Mr. Hall’s letter is a curious one, but, from the circumstances 
under which it is said to have been written, deserves every 
indulgence, and we must wait with patience for the promised 
details which are to throw further light on this — sub- 
ject. In the meantime I will venture to make a few observa- 
Mr. Hall’s communication. 
Hall's letter is dated from his farthest north point, I 
as 1 passed it four several 
in my boats, and which is about one hundred 
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1853-54, having with me on both occasions efficient Esqui- 
maux interpreters, one of whom spoke English fluently. Dur- 
ing the first season we had constant and friendly communica- 
tion with the natives, and heard from them many things re- 
garding Parry’s and Ross’ expeditions, part of which I easily 
eroved to be correct by a perusal of the narratives of their 
expeditions, and part by personal communication with the 
explorers themselves after my return to England, 
as the natives had noticed and remembered many little inci- 
dents which had not been thought worthy of record in a jour- 
nal. By this means I tested the truthfulness of the Esquimaux 
and the efficiency of the interpreter. : ; 

In 1854 I had, during two months of spring whilst at win- 
ter quarters, constant communication with the Esquimaux 
both ot Repulse and Pelly bays, several of the latter having 
come to visitus. I had previously seen these last at Pelly Bay 
itself{—discovered and named by me in 1847—when travelling 
northward in 1854. 

The Esquimaux, one and all, at and of both these places, as- 
sured us that they knew of no white man living among them, 
and that all the “ whites” or “ Kabloonans” had perished at 
least four years before. | offered them large rewards of saws, 
knives, files, and, in fact, everything they most valued, to be 

them at once, and promises of much greater supplies 
afterwards, if they could tell of any living white man, or could 
bring to us where he was or him to us. But the answer was 
always the same :—“ We know of none.” 

While I believe the Esquimaux to be usually truthfal and 
correct in repeating or giving information, when they have au 
object to gain many of them very readily have recourse to fic- 
tions, which have the appearance of trath until subjected to 
crose-questionings, which I have invariably found exposed the 
falsehood. These falsehoods were never sustained or told by 
any great number of the natives; whereas in the case of a fact 
they were all agreed, and no amount of cross-questioning 
could affect their statements in the slightest degree. 

Ido not know how Mr. Hall gets at his dates so readily. 
Although I had been only seven years away from Repulse 
Bay, the Esquimaux, when asked how long it had been since 
I had seen them before, could never give a correct reply. It 
is also said that the “cousin” refused Crozier’s gun when 
offered to him, as “ he was afraid it would kill him” (the cou- 
sin). None of the Esquimaux I saw were afraid to use a gun; 
but, on the contrary, were anxious to possess one. Indeed, I 
gave an Esquimaux a gun and ammunition at Repuise Bay in 
1847, and before a week was over he and others could shoot 
well with it. Thi: gun I found with the natives in 1854, in 
excellent condition, and was happy to learn that it had been 
the means of saving the lives of his family during a season of 
famine, when many others perished. He had still a hornful 
of powder perfectly good, although kept for seven years ; but 

no shot or ball. I left another gun and a lar ge supply of 
ammunition with these good people in 1854. 

The fight that Crozier is said to have had with the 
“ Indians,” not “ Innuit,” must be a fable. All the Indians he 
could possibly meet with on his southward journey are 
friendly, and would have been only too happy if they had had 
on eppertanity to bring him safely to the nearest Hadsoa’s 
Ba: pany’s establishment, so as to receive the large re- 
ward promised them for aiding any white man they might 
meet. Besides, if Crozier had got so far south as to meet 
Indians, it is not likely he would have gone back hundreds of 
miles to the north again. 

In offering these remarks I do not wish to detract in the 
slightest degree from the great energy, perseverance and pluck 
shown by Mr. Hall, who may, I trust, be able to accomplish 
all, and more than all, bis letter promises; but his difficulties 
were only about to begin, for hitherto he had been among 
semi-civilized Esquimaux. To the northwest of Repulse Bay 
he will not find them so agreeable to travel among, although 
perhaps not inimical. Joun Raz. 

Kirkwall, Orkney, Oct. 23. 

——_@-—— —— 


LOUIS NAPOLEON ON PALMERSTON. 


The following despatch, from the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to Baron Baude, French Chargé d’Affaires in 
London, has been received at the french Embassy :— 

. “ Paris, October 20, 1865. 

“ Sir,—The Emperor and his Government could not, with- 
out a profound feeling of regret, see that eminent statesman 
whose loss is now deplored by England disappear from the 
political stage. His death has painfully impressed public 
opinion in the Fa | which for lopg years he had so bril- 
liantly served. It will produce a great sensation wherever 
the lish name is known. As for us, we have had in seve- 
ral important copjuuctures opportunity to appreciate the high 

ualities with which Lord Palmerston was endowed ; and we 

ail ever recall with pleasure the recollection of how much 
he has contributed towards the establishment of those rela- 
tions of confidenee and friendship which from the beginuing 
of the second empire have existed between France and 
England. 

“Lord Palmerston was the first, in the month of December, 
1851, to recognise the character of those courageous resolves 
which the situation of France inspired in his Majesty. He 
loyally accepted their consequences, and rose superior to past 
enmities with a freedom of judgment the more praiseworthy 
because at the beginning of his career he had taken a share in 
former struggles. He employed his influence to cause his 
countrymen to understand the services rendered to the cause 
of order throughout Europe by the events which had occurred 

in France. 

“ A few years afterwards we received from Lord Palmerston 
the most decided and reliable co-operation, when the compli- 
cations which had occurred in the East summoned the two 
nations to unite their efforts, and induced them to contract 
that alliance which was not less remarkable for the intimate 
and loyal agreement of the cabinets than for the noble emula- 
tion of the armies. 

“ Nor can we forget the share which pertains to Lord Pal- 
merston in the negotiation of the treaty of commerce concluded 
five years ago. As the Queen’s Prime Minister, he Sad highly 
approved the idea of consolidating the relations of England 
with ourselves by establishing them on the basis of a closer 
connection of material interests. He seconded with all his 
power the adoption of that liberal system which has now been 
consecrated by experience, and alopted by most of the con- 
tinental states. 

“These acts belong to the history of both countries. Lord 





Palmerston’s name will ever be connected with them ; and we 
shall not lose the remembrance of the part which he played 


in conjunctures of so great an importance for the relations be- 
tween France and England. We deem it a duty to add the 
testimony of our sympathies to the honours which the British 
nation is so justly paying to his mem I request you to 
convey to Lord Husecll the sentiments of the Emperor and 

his Majesty’s Government. You will at the same time have 


of 


the goodness to deliver a copy of this despatch to the Queen’s 
principal Secretary of the State-—Accept, &c., 

“Drovyn De Luvys.” 
_-hC(itC > 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


It is now time to speak definitely of winter fashions, and 
coming first under our notice are the material most in vogue ; 
poult de soie embroidered certainly isone. They are no lon- 
ger the same patterns as Jast winter, but are now embroidered 
in black and white, imitating lace, forming a sort of waved 
band over stars, wreaths, or bouquets of flowers of all kinds. 
This pattern may be seen on blue, light brown, or violet, as 
also upon black ; but then all the embroidery is white. These 
dresses need no trimming. 

Although many ladies have adopted the fashion of plain 
skirts, it must not be supposed that trimmed ekirts are not 
well worn. Indeed, we have only to call our readers’ atten- 
tion to the variety of very elegant passementerie, to convince 
them this is by no means the case. The novelty of the mo- 
ment consists in placing, above the hem, a wide band of pas- 
sementerie, forming also « pattern up each breadth. We have 
seen this in black and gold upon a velvet satin, and black and 
silver upon blue moire. 

We must still record that gold and silver are greatly in fa- 
vour. Other passementerie trimmings are made in a series of 
rings or palm-leaves interlaced, aud put on in distinct orna- 
ments upon each breadth. 

As to the plain skirts, they are generally scolloped round 
the bottom, and edged with thick cord, in which is twisted a 
thread of gold or silver. Linsey and knickerbocker are worn 
as early morning dress, and these heavy materials are made 
with a vest and waistcoat, or chemise russée of embroidered 
cachemere; the tight high body is not admissible—at least 
only wiih basques, and opened in front over a waistcoat, per- 
haps of embroidered percale or plaited muslin. 

We have already mentioned double skirts as fashionable, 
but we must repeat the inijormation, as every day brings fresh 
proof of its truth; and when the sleeves and under skirt are 
different to the upper skirt and low body, it produces a very 
stylish effect. What can be prettier than a dress of white 
silk with an upper skirt and small bodice of blue, green, or 
cerise? By many ladies the Princesse or Gabrielle make is 
preferred, as the dress, being cut in one piece, is considered to 
give a more graceful flow to the train, which is worn as long 
or longer than ever. 

We have been asked whether there is anything fresh in the 
make of sleeves. It seems there is no change whatever ; still 
the sleeve-a-coude—or small coat-sleeye—aud certainly for the 
cold weather they are very suitable. However, the small 
fancy vests of different shapes are likely to be much in favour. 
There will be plenty of oppertunity tor making use of the 
very elegant lingerie which is now ir. use. 

We must not omit to mention that Cluny lace is much used 
for trimmings. The fashion of wearing a band outside tight- 
fitting casaques continues to be adopted; but they should 
never be worn with any but those of cloth, cachemire, or 
plush. Several ceintures suitable for this are made of Russian 
leather, with jet, pearl, or steel clous and buckles. 

The chapeau Empire has triumphed over the chapeau 
fanchon ; and, although by no means so graceful as the latter, 
may be said to reign at the present moment. The principal 


gold.—Le Follet. 


——_@—_———_ 


DETERIORATION OF RACE. 


Dr. Morgan commenced by referrin 
dency on the part of the labouring classes to mass 


our great towns, manifesting itself either in the 
ing, the voice, or the frame. 


his intercourse with the poorer classes, he hed frequently in 
terrogated them respecting their own birthplaces and those o 


had endeavoured to set forth the composition of the four chie 


miogham. 


about 18,000 


by adults. timating the natural increase of 


called into requisition. Manchester end Liver 
ceive so healthy a set of immigrants as the 
with, comparatively few of them being natives of our 


by calculating the rate of mortality in every 1,000 
pulation. The country was robbed of a large portion 
strentgh emigrate to the towns, and thus a com 
which they have removed. The result of all such calculation 
ror was, to a great extent,avoided if the ing’ 
to the young. Few, comparatively, leave 
fifteen years of 


to 26-1, was ex by 40°7. It was highest in 





where the average rate for the two years was 48°). 


trimmings are feathers and Jace, but gold is still worn; thus 
a very pretty and simple bonnet was made of tulle bouillonne, 
trimmed with u scarf of the same, spotted with gold, fastened 
at the side in two small bows, in the centre of which was 
laced a small bird, the long ends of the scarf Jeft floating. 
he inside of this bonnet was trimmed with black velvet and 


Mr. John Edward Morgan, M.A., M.D., Hon. Secretary of 
the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association, read a pa- 
per at the Social Science Congress, on “The Danger of De- 
terioration of Race trom the too rapid increase of great cities.” 
to the increasing ten- 
together, 
and either to form new centres of industry or to swell the po- 
pula’ion of those already existing. He alluded to the influence 
which this migratory tendency was likely to exert on the pub- 
lic health, and spoke of the general want of stamina which 
characterizes the great majority of the labouring classes in 
t, the bear- 
He proceeded to inquire into the 
cause of this degeneracy, the extent to which it prevailed, and 
how far it was to be ascribed to the influence of a city life. In 


their parents, and in numerous instances had been much 
struck by the difference in physical develc pment between the 
indigenous population and those persons who had migrated 
into the town in adult life. He referred to a table in which he 


cities in England—Londov, Manchester, Liverpool, and Bir- 
t showed, first, the extent to which our large 
cities are recruited by immigration; and secondly, that the 
great majority of the incomers are men and women in the 
prime of life. The great majority of the 864,000 grown-up 
men and women who migrated to the capital, came from the 
healthiest agricultural counties in Eogland, hence they might 
be looked upon in the mass as pickeu lives. If Londun is to 
continue to maintain that rate of increase and that proportion 
ot adult citizens which has characterized her growth during 
the last fifteen years, she will require (in addition to the na- 
tural increase of her own population) the yearly influx of 
rsons, three out of every four being represented 
pulation in 
the country generally at about 10 in every 1,000 living, to pro- 
duce these 18,000 persons, the whole available resources of a 
vast country nursery, peopled by nearly two millions, must be 

1 do not re- 
tal is supplied 


agricultural counties. It was impossible to form a correct es- 
timate of the relative value of life in town and YP ery 


po 
of the 
productive population ; men and women in the prime of ~~ 
instituted between the places they have deserted and those to 


must prove over-iavourable to the towns. This source of er- 
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chester it was 425; in Birmingham, 39; and in London, $3 
In Wiltshire the rate did not exceed 18; in Berkshire,.Dor. 
setshire, and Westmoreland it was 185. In the whole of the 
agricultural counties, taken collectively, the average for the 
two years was 21'1. It would thus appear that the pros 

of lite are nearly twice as favourable to the dwellers in rura} 
districts as to their brethren in the towns. Natural increase 
of population could not be appealed to as any test of compa. 
rative value of life in different places. It was greater in urban 
than in rural districts; marriages were more numerous, young 
men are earlier in a position to marry, and a far larger 
portion of adults of u marriageable age were settled in the 
town. The per-centage of persons of the productive age (fif. 
teen to forty-five) amounted in the four great towns to 49, but 
in the agricultural counties, taken collectively, it did not ex. 
ceed 455. Thus there are in the towns about 13 per cent, 
more persons of a marriageable age than are to be found 
among the rural districts. The marriage and birth rate for 
the two years in the four great cities, as compared with those 
in the agricultural counties, unmistakably showed that the 
natural increase of population was materially influenced by 
different conditions of life. In Manchester the average num. 
ber of marriages was 18°5 in every 1,000; in Hertford, 58, Ip 
Manchester the average number of births in every 1,000 wags 
875; in Hertford, 30°5 ; so that the marriages in the city were 
nearly fourfold more numerous than in the agricultur) 
county. The births there only exceeded the latter by about 
one-sixth. In Manchester there were but two children to 
every married couple; in Hertford five. In the course of the 
tea years from 1851 to 1861, small towns and country districts 
increased at the rate of only 3.9 per cent., while populous 
cities added nearly 17 to every 100 of the population. The 
three causes adverse to health in towns were vitiated air, 
constitutional syphilis, ani the abuse ofalcohol. If we would 
set a check to these maladies, which were truly preventible, we 
should organize special wards for the reception of all sufferers 
from contagious diseases, and retain our patients until convyal- 
escence was established. We must likewise supply more ac- 
commodation at our lock hospitals, and adopt stringent mea- 
sures for preventing the class of patients who attend from 
becoming a general source of infection. The employment of 
married women also, especially when the mothers of young 
children, should in every way be discouraged. Schemes of 
emigration specially calculated for the relief of the mother 
country should be brought into operation. Cellar dwellings 
should be closed up, and alleys cleared out, and the sites 
which they occupied left open to serve the double purpose of 
air-shafts and play grounds, Factories and workshops, instead 
of being piled up in the centre of our towns, should be scat- 
tered over the country in airy and healthy localities. If these 
suggestions were in any degree practicable, as the importance 
attached to them was not overdrawn, it would be admitted 
they could not be too often or too urgently pressed on those 
who had the power of enforcing them.—Jnsurance Record 
(English). 
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Sm Fenwick WituiamMs.—Upon reference to a work 
published in London, and entitled “ Dictionary of Contempo- 
rary Biography.” we find some interesting particulars respect- 
ing the military career of Gen. Williau.s, who is now Lieuten- 
ant Governor of his native Nova Scotia. The General was 
born in this Province in the year 1800, and consequently is 
in the 65th year of his age. He is the son of the late Thomas 
Williams, ie. Commissary General at Annapolis Royal, 
and grandson of Edward Amherst, the brother of Jeffrey, the 
first Lord Amherst. He went to England when young, and 
his family having extensive military connections, he was en- 
abled to enter Woolwich Academy.—He received a commis- 
sion in the Artillery in 1825, and was promoted to Captain in 
1840. He served in Ceylon for some years, and was thence 
sent to lurkey, and assisted to settle the Turkish and Persian 
frontier question in 1848, which he concluded in 1852. He 
received jor these services the Championship of the Bath, and 
was promoted tobe Lieut. Colonel. Shortly after the com- 
mencement of the war with Russia in 1854, he was advanced 
tu the rank ot Colonel,and then made Brigadier General, being 
also H. M. Commissioner with the Turkish Forces in the 
East. The defence of Kars is of too recent date to require a 
detailed notice. The public are already familiar with the 
gallant conduct of the General during the memorable siege. 
Gen. Williams was compelled to capitulate, and was sents 
prisoner of war to St. Petersburg. In 1856 he returned to 
England, was made a Baronet, aud a pension of £1000 a year 
conferred upon him. He also received the Freedom of the 
City of London, baving previously obtained the order of 
K.C.B. He sat for two sessions as member of the British Par- 
liament for Calne. He was subsequently appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces iu British America, aod is now 
Lieut. Governor of the Provinces of Nova Scotia.—Zalifas, 
N.S.“ Morning Chronicle.” 
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Fioors CastLe; Roya. Visrrors.—To stand on the ter- 
race of Floors Castle, and look over the Tweed up to the 
horizon of the far Cheviots (clothed this morning with their 
first white garment of winter), is very fine. It was doubly 
80 On this occasion, for the clouds lifted themselves unexpect- 
edly, and the sun bursting forth at the same time, nature 
seemed to smile again after the lugubrious aspect she has 
worn this last three or four days. Tue Royal banner floating 
on the south side of the castle, in which are the apartments of 
the Prince and Princess, gave forth its crimson and gold w 
the breeze, and the rain drops (it’s the old simile) hang oa 
the trees like diamonds. Beautiful are the gardens of the cas 
tle, over which the duchess watches with much interest; the 
conservatories, graperies, and fruit-houses ir the perfection of 
order—everything, in fact, looking as ducal gardens should 
look. The castle has been restored, and almost rebuilt, we 
believe, by the present possessor, und is a good specimen of 
the Tudor style. Originally one of the “ heavy loads” of the 
much-abused Sir John Vanbrugh—a man who has left mapy 
a stately monument behind him — Blenheim, Kimboites, 
Castle Howard, to outweigh the sting of an ill-natured ep 

— it has undergone extensive alterations at the hands of 

. Playfair, the Edinburgh arcaitect. It forms a stately quad- 
rangle, flankeu with and towers, and has a peculiarly 
handsome porch enri with the shield and bearings of the 
name of Roxburgh. The blinds are drawn close in mos! of 
the rooms this morning where beauty still slambers, for there 
has been high festival held last night, and they have danced 
away the rosy hours far into the morning, all the blue blood 
on both sides of the Tweed having been bidden to do honout 
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“ and the Prince’as merry 
Races. 

Lorp Patmersron as AN Intsa Laxpiorp.—Lord Pal- 
merston, besides owning some eight thousand acres in and 
around Dublin, where the tenantry did not require ~ ge | 
care, the most of the property being building ground, hel 
two large estates in the county Sligo—one near Ballymere, 
chiefly let to large farmers and graziers; and the other at 
Cliffoney, tenanted by small holders. This estate, let to four 
or five middlemen, at the expiration of the leases, on the 
deaths of William IV. and the King of Hanover, was found co- 
vered with a numerous populatior, paying exorbitant rents. His 
Lordship, while giving annuities, or 61 years leases of ade- 
quate farms, to the representatives of the middlemen, let the 
rest of the estate to the eub-tenants at one-half or one-third of 
their previous rents, doing away with the “ rundle” or “‘com- 
mon” system, and giving each tenant his own holding. The 
estate was squared without one eviction, all wishing to g> to 
America getting free passages, with permission to sell their 
cattle and grain, their arrears of rent forgiven, and a sum of 
money, according to the number of the family, on land 


as any of ’em.”—Report of Kelso 


ran and landed a very fine salmon of 19lb. weight, anda fine- 
conditioned sea-trout of 8lb. Besides he hooked two salmon, 
which gave him good runs, but which at last got off.—Daily 
Telegraph. 





Pouncu’s TABLE TALK.—Ernst was a kind man—one of the 
best men that ever sawed the inside of a cat with the tail of a 
horse. I know that when a concert was arranged for the benefit 
of the family of a literary friend of mine, Ernst instantly offered 
to play, but he did a great deal more. He composed something, 
of a very touching character, for the occasion, and he thought 
so little of the act that he volunteered to perform the piece at 
the very beginning of the concert, when half the people had rot 
come in, and there was the usual disturbance by the fools who 
can’t be punctual. He was a good inan. I am very sorry he 
is gone. 

Fenianism has spread to Bromley. At least, I read in the race- 
list that ‘* Jdiot and Jrish Boy are both here.” 

I read that a clergyman won a good deal of money on the 
Cesarewitch. This is wrong. Divinity may heige a king, but 
should not hedge a bet. 

AF h 





A story is told that when his agents, Messrs. Stewarts and 
Kincaid, had arranged for the rate of passages, his Lordship 
wrote to the shipowner that if the rates agreed upon would 
not allow the best treatment and food on shipboard to “ his 
people,” the contract should be cancelled, and one made to 
treat them well. On being informed that the merchant was 
content with the price, he replied, to give “a tumbler of hot 
rum punch every Surday after dinner to his people,” which 
was carried Outin three or four ships; but on being remons- 
trated with by the clergy that this was a bad example, he or- 
dered the shipowner in the other vessels to give coffee and 
biscuit caily after dinner. These little traits will show the 
character of the man. On the Cliffoney estate, which com- 
prises nearly the whole parish of Ahamlish and a portion of 
others, he settled on the parigh priest a glebe of eleven acres, 
with a house that cost £600, for the use of the parish for ever, 
the respected priest being the Rev. Malachi Brennan, who 
calls it “ Palmerston Glebe.” He offered to the Protestant 
vicar of the parish double the quantity of land, which was re- 
fused, because a glebe was not built, but which Lord Palmers- 
ton has kept for the next incumbent, ~ only from year 
to year, and called the “Glebe Lands.” Though having no 
residence in Ireland, he could not be ranked as an absentee, 
as he spent one halt to two-thirds of the Cliffoney rental in 
building the harbour at Mullaghmore, improving the estate by 
drainage and roads, and planting bent and the pinus maritima 
over 1,600 acres of blowing sands, which effectually stopped 
their spreading over the property. The tenant-right on this 
estate sells at £10 to £12 per acre, but the consent of the 
agents must be obtained as to the purchaser. 





Note Conpuct or THE FrReNcA SovenerGns.—The Em- 
peror and Empress of the French have both visited the cholera 
hospitals, an act of some policy and more courage. The Paris- 
ians, who believe that cholera is infectious, are enchanted with 
an act certainly dictated by real kindliness, and none the less 
praiseworthy because virtue is in such cases its own exceeding 
great reward. The Imperial example, moreover, has checked 
the cowardly emigration, and the immunity of the visitors will 
probably diminish the panic which has survived the visible fact 
that the Sisters of Charity, who of all persons are most exposed 
to the contagion, do not catch the disease.—Spectator, Oct. 28. 

On Monday there was a diminution of forty in the number of 
deaths from cholera in Paris. The Empress’s visi; to the hospi- 
tals,at a time when she was suffering from a severe cold, has 
been the subject of warm praise. Among the patients, says the 
Debats, ** The emotion was, as it may be supposed, great. Their 
eyes were filled with tears. One of the patients, whose sight 
was dimmed by disease, answered a question addressed to him by 
the Empress with the words, ‘ Yes, my sister.’ ‘My friend,’ 
said the Sister of Charity who was in attendanee, ‘ it is not I who 
am speaking to you, it is the Empress.’ ‘Let him call me 80,’ 
the Empress replied: ‘ it is the finest name he can give me.’”— 
Examiner, ditto, 





Tue Sxrso Estate.—The estate and castle of Skibo, in 
Sutherland, which was put up for sale by public roup in Edin- 
burgh on the 18th inst., at a reserve of £125,000, has been 
since purchased by Thomas Chirnside, the lessee of Dunmaglass 
Lodge and shootings. Mr. Chirnside is the well-known wealthy 
and enterprising settler from Victoria, Australia, where he pos- 
gesses extensive freehold and leasehold estates, one of which 
comprises 80,000 acres of freehold land, situated on the shores 
of Port Philip Bay, within fourteen miles of Melbourne (the 
New York of the Southern hemisphere). His flocks and herds 
are known for their superior qualities of fleece and carcass ; 
and he has a valuable stud of horses, bred from the best racing 
blood England has produced. After enjoying the bracing ex- 
ercise of shooting in the Highlands last autumn, he left in De- 
cember for Melbourne, via Egypt, returning in July, and we hear 
that he purposes leaving again next month on a similar visit, 
returning in May, when we hope his new home will bind him 
to the Highlands.—Scotch paper. 


Tuer Prrxcr’s First Sstmon.—About twelve at noon the 
Prince ot Wales, accompanie! by the Duke of Roxburghe, 
left Floors Castle to fish on the Tweed, and about the same 
time Prince Alired, Prince John of Hoistein-Glacksburg, and 
the Marquis of Bowmont set out to angle at a part of the river 
lower down than that occupied by the first party. The “ cast” 
selected for the Prince of Wales is considered by lovers of the 
geutie art in this district as the best on the river. At this 
place, called the “Shott,” there was waiting for the Prince 
Mr. Stevenson, the head fisherman of the Duke of Roxburghe. 
The brightness of the sus and the state of the water somewhat 
interfered with the sport, and up to two o'clock the Prince 
bad only oce rise. Atter partaking of luncheon he again en- 
tered the boat, and hooked a splendid salmon, which he cap- 
tured in fine style after an exciting and brilliant “run” of 
twenty minutes. To make the more sure of his prize the 
Prince leaped into the river, and waded knee deepin the 
water, so as more effectually to manage the salmon in the 
landing. The Prince’s success was witnessed with great in- 
terest trom the banks of the Tweed by the Princess of Wales, 
Princess Hilda, Dachess ot Roxburgte, and Lady Susan 
Grant Sattie, who, leaving Floors at three o'clock, drove up 
in a carriage and four to near where the Prince was fishi 
and were just in time to have the pleasure of seeing him “ run 
and safely Jand his first salmon. Not long after, the Prince, 
again entering the boat, hooked another large fish, but after a 
few pulls it got off. Just before five o'clock he hoeked a 
third fish, enjoyed a good rua, but he ultimately lost it. The 
Prince was highly gratified with the afternoon's sport, and 
with the measure of success that attended this his essay 
at salmon-fishing, Prince Alfred angled at the parts of the 
river known as the “Coachwynd” and “ Slate” casts. Con- 
sidering the state of the water he {had excellent sport. He 


, 


can neither spell an English name nor state aa 
English fact. On my table is a Parisian volume of biographies. 
It mentions Duclass Ferrold, redacteur de Punch. 

Diplomatists do not use diplomatic language to their friends. 
At least, you will hardly say that Canning did. Mentioning Met- 
terning, Canning remarked, ‘I think him the greatest rascal and 
liar on the Continent, and perhaps in the civilised world.” I 
wonder whether Lord Russell speaks in that way of anybody. 

Dean Alford says, with reasonable indignation, “ We do 
not write for Idiots.” No; and I wish Idiots would not write 
for us. 

A friend of yours wrote a very foolish work on Italy. 


I chris- 
tened him Sillius Italicus, He didn’t like it. 





Diamonp Cot Dramonp.—A curious case as to the owner- 
ship of a diamond was settled, lately, in the Small Debt 
Court at Stirling. The facts are as follows :—Alexander Al- 
lan, wood merchant, St. Ninians, was, four years ago, pre- 
sented by a friend with a diamond set on the lid of an ivory 
box. Some time after, George Pitblado, candle-maker, St. Ni- 
niane, and his wife, called at Allan’s house and were shown 
the diamon¢. In the course of this examination the precious 
stone fell out of Pitb!ado’s hand, and, according to Allan’s 
story, when the box was picked up the diamond was out of 
its place, and, thovgh the room was searched, could not be 
found then, nor could it be found afterwards. Two years 
elapsed. Mrs. Allan and Mrs. Pitblado went a-jaunting to- 
gether, and the former discovered what she beiieved to be 


of challenging began, and ultimately the Allans got the ring 
home with them to examine it. Their diamond hada chip 
in it, and taking the stone out of the ring they discovered 
that ithad a chip too. They tried it in the hole on the lid ot 
the ivory box, and found that it was a perfect fit. The gen- 
tleman from whom they got it, and who had it in his posses- 
sion seventeen years, further declared it to be the identical 
diamond he gave them. Thus convinced, the Allans kept 
possession of the diamond, and returned the empty ring to 
the Pitblados, who thereupon raised an action to recover pos- 
session of the gem. In support of his case, Pitblado proved by 
witnesses that he was in possession of a diamond pin five 
years ago; that the stone was taken out of the pin eighteen 
months ago and set in a ring; that this stone fitted the sctting 
in the old pin, and did not fit the hole on the lid of the box 
belonging to the Allans; and in explanation of the singular 
coincidence of his stone having a chip as well as that of the 
Allans, and of his not being aware of the fact till last year, 
proved that the stone was so set in the pin that this flaw could 
not be noticed until it was taken out; and further proved by 
the evidence of an Edinburgh jeweller that there is a sort of 
raised setting in the head Uf the pin to suit this very chip in 
the stone. The Allans, in addition to the evidence above 
stated, proved by other jewellers that the stone perfectly fit- 
ted the hole in the lid of the ivory box, and the jeweller 
who transferred the stone from the pin to the ring declared 
that the diamond was loose in the pin-setting when he first 
saw it, and seemed as if it had been fixed by hands other than 
those of a tradesmen. In further complication of the case, 
Pibiado totally denied that the diamond was missed out of 
the box on the evening of his visit to the Allans, and declared 
that neither he nor his wife heard a word of the story till the 
Allans saw Mrs. Pitblado’s diamond ring. Out of these and 
many similar contradictions in this singu'ar case, Mr. Sheriff 
Sconce saw his way to the decisivn that the diamond belonged 
to Pitblado.— Times, 





A New Rvupper.—An experiment has been made at 
Havre with a newly invented rudder, in the presence of a number 
of naval officers and shipbuilders. This new rudder is described 
as different from all hitherto used, being composed of four pieces 
connected by hinges in place of one solid piece. By means of 
these joints the rudder, when set in motion by the tiller, pre- 
sents a curved surface to the water in place of a flat surface. 
The object is to give both a greater flexibility and a stronger ac- 
tion to the rudder. It was attached to a large boat, which it 
brought round instantly, the boat turning on itself as on a pivot. 
The Journal du Havre, which speaks of the experiment, observes 
that the invention is a most valuable one, and calculated to ren- 
der great service, not perhaps to ships of large tonnage, but to 
vessels less heavily laden. 





Tue WEAKER Sex.—The weaker sex! Emile Villars bids 
the world ponder on its old verdict. He has made his calculations. 
He speaks the inexorable logic of facts. When an average lady 
begins her toilet in the morning she weighs something between 
75lb. and 80lb. A frail, feeble creature is this; a tender flower; 
a sample of the weaker and the persecuted sex! Weak! Let 
the reader reflect. She will carry, before she is completely equip- 
ped for the Bois de Boulogne, 95 yards of textile fabries of va- 
rious qualities and weights, from lawn to velvet. Then follow 
the shawl, the bonnet, and the veil, studded with steel ornaments. 
And now for- jewellery and decorations of all kinds—combs, 
diadems, bandelettes, chains, buckles, necklace, ear-rings, false 
hair, frisettes, powder, paint, high-heeled boots! M. Emile Vil 
lars, in brief, has calculated the weight “‘ the weaker sex” easily 
carries, on summer afternoons, to the Bois, in the shape of toilet. 
This weight is, he tells us, a little more than 18 pounds—exactly 
the weight of 2 carbineer’s breastplate! This breastplate the 
earbineer bears only on horseback; whereas the weaker sex 
dances under her load. Simple folk visiting the Tower have 
wondered how the brave men.of old bore and fought in the mas- 
sive armour on show there, how much greater should their won- 
der be to see “ the weaker sex” dancing under the weight of a 
modern beauty’s complete costume.— Paris letter. 





QugeN ELEANoR’s Cross.—The whole of the scaffo 
has boon resnoved from Hungeriord Cross, so that Mr Berry's 


her diamond set in a ring on Mrs. Pitblado’s finger. Thejwork | ! 











beautiful design is displayed, as well as the hea in front 
permits. The eight = of Queen Eleanor oe in their 
niches. That which faces the Strand, in the central niche, is 
the most elegant of all; it is a reproduction of others which 
appear in the tabernacle work of Northampton and Waltham 
Crosses. Probably the figures on Charing Cross were similar 
to these. A common type of face exists in all the statues of 
the Queen which remain to us, whether on the Crosses at Ged- 
dington, Northampton and Waltham, or on the tomb in West- 
minster Abbey: it is, of course, ideal.— Athenaeum. 





INTERESTING ReExics.—It is said that at the forthcoming 
sale, at Edinburgh, of the library of the late Marquis of Bread- 
albane there will be exposed the original copy, on vellum, of the 
Confession of Faith and National Covenant, subscribed at Edin 
burgh in the year 1658, with the signatures of Argyle, Montrose, 
Rothes, Cassillis, Louden, Lyndesay, Sir Thomas Hope, Glenurqu- 
hay, Glenfalloch, and upwards of forty others. On the same oc- 
casion there will also be sold another copy, mutilated at the cor- 
ner, with the signatures of Lord Fleming, Yester, Sinclair, For- 
rester, Balmerino, &c., and a number of Barons, ministers, and 


burgesses, chiefly in the Orkneys and the North of Scotland.— 
London paper. 


Work oF Eviction.—The eviction of the Cramlington 
pitmen was resumed a week ago with aid of 100 policemen 
and a detachment of the 64th Regiment in reserve, and was 
carried on with no other interference than some hooting. The men 
met again and refused, in face of the evictions, to accept the 
masters’ terms. A statement having been made that the col- 
liers of Cramlington were making £2 each a-week, a reply has 
been issued showing that the wages of the best men have been 
£2 15s, per fortnight, and of the worst £1 8s. 10d., a deduction 
having even then to be made to the extent of 6s. per man per 
fortnight for “ off-takes,” which reduces the sums to £2 93. and 
£1 2s. 10d. per man per fortnight, respectively. It has also been 
urged that the men have made no concession, wherefore they 
remind the public that they sought for an advance of 2d. per 
ton in the first instance, but reduced it to 1d. within a week, with 
the view of ending the difficulty. On Tuesday the evictions were 
suspended, but the strike continues.— Ditto, 28th ult. 








Tue PLAIN-SPEAKING CiLERGYMAN.—One Monday morning 
an elderly gentleman introduced himself as having been of 

eat service to young clergymen. He arrainged the sermon 
he had heard in Trinity Chapel the day before; spoke of 
dangerous views and the impetuosity of young men; offered 
himself as a weekly monitor, and enume in conclusion 
the perils and inconveniences to which popular 
were subject. Mr. Robertson, who had remained silent, at 
ast rose. “ Really, sir,” he said sternly, “the only inconveni- 
ence I have experienced in being what you are pleased to call 
me, & popular preacher, is intrusion like the present ;” and he 
bowed his censor out of the room. 

Anotber day, alady, with whom he was slightly acquainted, 
assailed aim for “ heterodox opinions,” and menacedhim with 
the consequences which in this world and the next would 
follow on the course of action he was pursuing. His only 
answer was, “1 don’t care.” “Do you know what don’t care 
came to, sir?” “ Yes, madam,” was the grave reply, “ He was 
crucified on Calvary.” —Life of Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brigh- 
ton, 

FUNERAL OF Vincent Watiace.—The remains of this 
distinguished and lamented composer having been brought from 
the Pyrenees, for interment in this country, were buried in Ken- 
sal green Cemetery on Monday. The chief mourners were his 
two sons. The grave is near that of John Wilson, the celebrated 
Scotch writer ; not far from the tomb of Catherine Hayes, the 
Irish prima donna ; aud exactly opposite the large bust of Tom 
Hood. There was a large assemblage of artists, &., on the 
ground, among whom were Sterndale Bennet, Benedict, Brinley 
Richards, Osborne, Frederick Lablache, Weiss, C ings, Field- 
ing, Planche, Gruneisen, Hogarth, Wood, T. Chappell, Cocks, 
Henry Leslie, &c. It is intended to form a committee for the 
erection of a monument over Wallace’s grave, and for gettin 
up benefits, at the opera houses, for the widow and two child- 
ren.—EHra, 28th ult. 











“Fririne INTO THE Brown or 'em."—The Banff Journal 
says that Mr. Adam Ledingham, gamekeeper to Mr. Simeon Keir, 
while out shooting upon the Lesmurdie moors, on Thursday week, 
discharged his double-barrelled gan at a large pack of grouse 
flying past him, and brought down five ef their number. After 
reloading, be saw another large pack flying in the same direction, 
and, discharging both barrels, he this time brought down twelve 
—thus killing in two discharges seventeen grouse, ‘ making a hit 
in grouse shooting thet probxbly has no parallel in the annals of 
sport.”—If Mr. Adam Ledingham had some masters, he might 
probably hear of a third discharge. 


Srrance Lier Case.—In the Dublin Court of Common 
Pleas, on the 25tb ult., a singular libel case—M‘Erlane 0. 
Browne—was heard. The plaintiff, who is the parish priest of 
Ballymoney, sought to recover damages, laid at £2000, from 
the defendant, who is the Protestaat curate of the same Jocal- 
ity, for a libel published by him in the Ballymoney Free Presa, 
in which it was stated that Mr. M‘Erlane, in a ministerial visit 
to a Mrs. Ewing, who had formerly been a Protestant, but 
whose husband and family were Roman Catholics, “ performed 
on or over the insensible and speechless bocy some of the 
idolatrous buffooneries and mummeries of their superstitious 
burlesque on religion."—The plaintiff deposed that he at- 
tended on the dying woman at her own request, and that, at 
her solicitation, he administered the last rites of the churcb.— 
There being no testimony to rebut this statement, a verdict 
was had by consent for the plaintiff, with £20 damages and 


costs, the defendant expressing his 1egret at.having published 
the libel in question. 





Tne YORKsHTREMAN's View or Tom TuumB—A very 
raw Yorkshireman lately came into town to see General Tom 
Thumb, his wife, family, &e. He arrived late on the night of 
the very day that General T. T., his wife, family, &c., had held 
their last lerée. The Yorkshireman was in despsir. He had 
travelled all the way from Roseberry Topping to see General 
Tom Thumb, and he could not endure his disappointment. 
Luckily, he had a letter of introduction to the editor of a 
London newspaper. He delivered the letter, and prayed the 
editor, who of course as an editor was all-powerful, to get him 
a private interview with the General. The editor, anxious to 
get rid of the young man, pacified him by telling him that he 
would use his best endeavours. The editor left his house, and 
on his way to his office met Mr. Paul Bedford, to whom he 
related the Yorkshireman’s embarrassment. Paul took the 
editor by the button-hole, and said, “ Dear boy, dear bey i 
hring him to seeme. I'll be General Tom Thumb.” e, 
editor saw the jose, and sent the Yorkshireman to Mr. Pan), 
Bedford’s ” Tom Thumb at home 2?” 





asked the Yorkshireman. “ Yes, sir,” said the servant, who 
immediately ushered him into the partly presence. The 
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, blandly. 
. “Me! Sit down 
—sit down, dear boy; and take a glass of wine.” “Itisa 
swindle—a —a do—an imposition!” roared the 
countryman. “ What is?’ asked Paul, innocently. “ You 
are!” cried the Yorkshireman. “The bills say you are ow 
two feet something high—that you only weigh 17Ib.” “No 
more 1 do,” said Paul, “ in bli; but I am in private here, 
g my ease ?” “ And—and your wife and baby ?” stam- 
Roseberry Topping. “ Just now they are out,” was 
the reply, “ and, therefore, of the size and weight described in 
the programme. No one knows what we public characters 
& h in our anxiety to gratify our audiences. You see, 
uring our levées we suffer so much from compression, that 
we are obliged to resort to these means to restore the natural 
balance.” —JUustrated Times. 

Waar a Goosz!—An amusing little episode recently oc- 
curred in a railroad car. Shortly after the train had left the de- 
om an old lady jumped up and addressed a gentleman seated be- 

ind her, with ““ How dare you? What are you at?” The as- 

gentleman replied that he had done nothing. The lady 
again seated herself, but in a few moments arose, full of rage 
and terror, and declared her neighbour was a “ villain,” and on 
arriving at the next station was about to have him arrested, 
when, luckily, the cause of her agitation was discovered—in the 
shape of a goose, which, placed in a basket under the seat oc- 
cupied by the lady, had, during the voyage, amused itself by 
pecking at her “ understandings.” The discovery of the criminal 
c great laughter among the passengers. 





Heraino's SicNATURE.—Here is a pleasant and authentic 
anecdote of the late J. F. Herring, the animal painter. A 
dozen years ago he painted a picture for one of our best 
known dealers, and received acheck in payment. The check 
was written on a stip of paper, “ Pay Mr. J. F. Herring,” and 
duly signed, but without the insertion of the words, “ bearer” 
or “to order,” and the clerk of the Union bank looked very 
doubtful, first, at it and then at the person presenting it. The 
artist noticed this, and demanded what was wrong. The 
clerk explained. “Don’t you see it is payable to J. F. Her- 
ring.” “Ido,” said the clerk. “Well, lam he.” “How do 

know that?” said the clerk. “Do you know what J. F. 
is?” “ Rather,” said the clerk, “ I'vegot the ‘ Three 
Members of the Temperance Society’ at home.” Herring was 
delighted. He seized a pen, and on a sheet of blotting paper 
} on the counter dashed oft asketch of some horses’ heads. 
« do you think of that?” said he, handing it across. 
The clerk paid him at once.—American paper. This story is 
evidently cuoked up from an English source. English cheques 
(not checks) are never made payable to order; and the word 
“ dealer” is never applied in the sense here used. 





Cuam or Enenisn Lirerature.—We announced last 
week that Mr. Samuel Lucas was a didate for the Profi 
ship of English Literature at University College, London, which 
has just been resigned by Mr. Masson. Mr. George Macdonald, the 
author of “ Alec Forbes,” and many other works, and the Rev. 
A, D’Orsey, are also candidates. The last-named gentleman is at 
present English Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and Lecturer on public Reading, at King’s College, London. The 
chair at University College, it may be observed, is not one of 

















be in that vast crowd as now, some drunken fool from Buffalu, 
shouting, ‘ Louder! louder!’” The house roared, Tom went on 
with his speech, but there were no more cries of “ Louder !”— 
American paper. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 879.—By M. Lamouroux. 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


SoLvuTion TO ProBLEM No. 878. 
Black. 

1. P tks R (best) 

2. B tke B 


3. Any move. 


White. 
. R from Kt 3 to Kt 5, ch | 
B h 
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Tae Paral War Mrinister.—Mo; Merode, Papal 
Minister of War, has been dismissed. The Pope, long dis- 
pleased with his dishevelled vehemence of action and man- 
ner, discovered that he had overdrawn his account as 
Minister of War by 20,000 crowns, called the act a theft, 
and sent Cardinal Antonelli to advise his resignation. Mer. 





, but of li . It has usually been occupied by 
men of eminence in the world of letters. Among Mr, Masson’s 

rs were Mr. Tom Taylor, and the late Arthur Clough. 
—London Review, Oct, 28, 


en.—At Inverlochy Castle, on the evening of Tues- 
day, the 17th, the tenantry and others on Lord Abinger’s es- 
tate were entertained with a dinner and ball by his Lordship. 
At five o’clock the company began to assemble, and shortly 
thereafter sat down to a most sumptuous dinner in the true 
lish style, in a large granary fitted up for the occasion, 
a way Seely decorated with flowers and evergreens, 
formed into festoons and devices. Ample justice having been 
done to the good cheer, bumpers were dedicated and drunk 
to the healths of Lady and Abinger with enthusiastic 
. Thereafter the place was cleared, and dancin 
to the merry strains of three fiddlers and two 
pipers. At an early hour of the evening Lord and Lady 
Abinger and party joined the numerous assemblage and mixed 
freely in the dance. Having remained several hours, the 
noble entertainers with their party le(t amid vociferous cheer: 
7 es was resumed and kept up with great glee and 
h ty till daylight, when the meeting broke up—all highly 
delighted with the entertainment.—Court Journal. 





A Porpoiwe iy Dirricuities—The condition of the 
Thames is a matter of keen anxiety to the Londoners. They 
were delighted the other day, to hear of a basket of fish being 
taken just opposite the House of Commons—not in the streets— 
and they are full of wonder at the purity of the great river to hear 
that a porpoise, of fine plump specimen, has been to be caught 
off Hammersmith for several days past. He lingers in that loca- 
lity, and has broken through nets and escaped boat-hooks and 
amateur harpoons innumerable. The idea is that he relishes the 
water much, but it may be that he intends to stop in that retreat 
of Cockneydom, being afraid to venture back through the float- 
ing mud, through which he escaped upwards,— London paper. 





Tue ‘Apysstni1AN PrisoNERS.—From Alexandria on the 
14th instant, we have the following :—The Commercio pub- 
lishes a letter from Jedda, dated the 27th ult., of which the 
following is the substance :—‘‘ Information has been received 
from Massowah stating that Mr. Cameron, the English consul, 
has not yet obtained his freedom; he even suffers much. In 
two years his hair has turned from black to perfect white. 


Merode, who is a very violent man as well as a furious fa- 
natic, went into such a passion of rage that he knocked his 
head agsinst the wall, and had to be carried away to bed. 
On his recovery he agreed to resign, then declared that the 
Pope should dismiss him, but finally published his ey 
tion, on the ground of ill health, to the Papal army. It is 
understood that most of the foreign officers will resign, as 
they have confidence only in Merode, who has expended the 
bulk of a large fortune in assisting the Papal Treasury. He 
was a bad, violent person, a deadly foe to freedom, and a 
strenuous supporter of biigandage, but it is hard to avoid 
pity for his fall, or to avoid speculating whether he still be- 

eves his petulent master to be infallible. His departure is 
a sore blow to the Neri, who are rapidly discovering that re- 
signation is the highest of Christian virtues.— Spectator, Oct. 28. 





A Fioop 1x THe Punsaus.—The Lahore Chronicle con- 
tains an account of a great flood in the Pupjaub. At Jhelum, 
from a day and night's continuous downpour, the rivers rose 
to an unprecedented height, bursting the bunds and over- 
flowing places which it had never been known to overfiow 
before. Tndeed, so destructive was its fury, tnat it subsided 
only after having left Jhelum little short of a complete 
wreck. At Goojrat the destruction was equally great. The 
surcharged hill torrents burst upon the station with irre- 
pressibie fury, and the waters of a nullah cleaved for them- 
selves a new career across country to overwhelm the devoted 
place. The “assembly” sounded; the sepoy lines fell with a 
crash, burying four men; and the officers of the station 
made for the gaol, wading breast-deep. The prisoners were 
removed, and paraded between the barrack-lines, and were 
guarded by the officers, who had to stand during the night 
up to their waists in water—pelted by the fugitive débris of 
the falling gaol. Ober public buildings went the way of the 
gaol; and the civil surgeon lost his house and 5,000 rupees, 
and is dependent on his brother officers for wherewithal to 
clothe himself. 

A Prorer Rervsat.—Application was lately made to the 
Darlington (Yorkshire) magistrates, by the proprietor of the 
local theatre, for a licence. Mr. Dickinson, the engineer to 
the Local Board of Health, and on their behalf, opposed the 
application, on the ground that the building could not safely 


the walls. Several persons were examined pro and con., and 
ultimately the magistrates declined granting a licence until 





His are swollen, and he is altogether in a very bad way. 
It is said that King Theodorus has written to Mr. Rassam to 
come and take Mr. Cameron away, bis Majesty’s object being 
to imprison Rassam also, as Rassam is believed to have formed 
improper relations with certain enemies of the Emperor.” — 
Liverpool Mercury, Oct. 30. 


Ayn Omnium GatTnercmM.—As to the South Kensington 
Museum itself, it would be hard to guess what it will come to 
by-and-by. ‘The place is a sort of artistic and scientific refi 
for the destitute, opening its “ boilers” and its new 
for the reception of whatever cannot find room elsewhere. 
Raffuelle Cartoons, ——— Gallery, Vernon Gallery, 
Turner Drawings, Jacob Bell Collection, Ellison Collection, 
pnw aenork faery ae Catan, Museum of 
Orvamen , Art Library, Museum of Building Materials, 
Eduveatio Museum of Natural Products, Collec- 





the walls, &c., were strengthened w the satisfaction of the 
Loca] Board of Health’s representative. 

Lorp PaLMerston’s ReELATIVEs.—Lord Palmerston had 
one brother, the late Sir William Temple, and two sisters, the 
eldest married to Admiral Sir W. Bowles; she died in 1838; 
the second married to the Right Hon. Laurence Sullivan; she 
died in 1837, leaving two sons and three daughters. Her 
eldest son died at Lima, tragically, in 1856. Her only remain- 
ing son, the Rev. Henry Sullivan, is now rector of Goxall, 
Staffordshire. Her eldest daughter married Mr. Henry Hip- 
pisley; her second daughter the Rev. R. Baker, vicar of Fal- 
ham; her third daughter is unmarried. Thus it will be seen 
that Lord Palmerston left one nephew and three nieces. 
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ly to the presiding officer, he said: “‘ Mr. Chairman, at the last 
day, when the angel shall with the golden trumpet proclaim 
that time shall be no more, I doubt not, sir, that there shall 


be used for such purposes as proposed, owing to the make of 




























eyes and much ce to become really acquainted with the | how many lives lost is not stated. Before the end of the year 

contents of all 1 depar ts. And now, to add | the total will probably have attained to double the average 

to the list, the Admiralty have sent all the naval models which | loss before 1850, and that§with all sorts of im 

used to be at Somerset House, together with others from otber | ces, successfully used in the ships of the self- compa- 

quarters.—Once a Week. nies and those of large uninsured owners. Never at any time 
were the smaller sort of fully-insured vessels—chiefl, the 

Louver! Louper!—A few years since, Tom Marshall was coasting trade, where greatest number of losses 

delivering - = - before . large —- oy ee short handed. Even underwriters are to give in 

some one in the eve lew moments shouted, “ Louder! | their adhesio: 

louder!” Tom stood this ‘br a while, but at last, turning grave- as to Se mand De 9 com n of inquiry to 


consider what ought to be done.—Lzaminer, Oct. 


VitiateD Taste.—The Philadelphia Sanday Despatch, 
which paper rejoices in the possession of one of the best critics 
in the country, says: “ We assert that the theatres are losing 
the patronage of the educated classes, and have for years been 

more and more to the tastes of the ignorant, In 
old times the simple announcemeat in a modest advertise. 
ment that a truly good actor would appear ina good char- 
acter, sustained by a first-rate company, would be sufficient 
to fill the house. Now the manager must fill halfa column 
witha flaming advertisement, in which “ Startling Mechanical 


Effects” and “ Superb Scenery” are the principal features,” 





Tueory or Borer Exp.osions.—The subject of boiler 
explosions, and their cause, is really but little understood. It 
that steam, heated beyond a certain point, when 


little proof of its capabilities to withstand the long continued 
elastic and varying pressure of steam.— Boston Transcript, 





Kyase Piano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano, 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. Oce of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is quent over- 
1 by the y 9} is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes , and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—V. Y. World. 











PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


‘ \ This great public benefaction, we are happy to 
learn, is still fulfilling its mission of relief, and al- 
>) leviating many of the thousand ills that flesh is heir 
to. Its domain is the wide, wide world, and wher- 
ever a Yankee has set his foot, may be found doing its work. Its 
virtues have been so thoroughly tested, that it needs no lengthy 
recommendation, to entitle it to the public confidence. It is em- 
phatically a household remedy, and if kept on hand and used as 
occasion may require, will save much suffering, besides very sen- 
sibly diminishing the expenses for medical atten dance.—Provid- 
ence, R. I., Weekly Times. 





BR. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 


Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun- 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICES, 
71s BROADWAY, 
(Our New Branch Office.) 


AND 
Sand 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
ALSO, 
47 NORTH EIGHTH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 








Continue to Dygz and Cieansp Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &c. 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANSED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, C Pasts, Vests, 
&e., & 
J 


co. 
S & 6 John St... & 718 Broadway, N.Y, 
47 NORTH EIGHTH 8T., PHILADELFHIA. 
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Ayer’s Ague Cure, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent 
Fever, Chill — Dumb Ague, Periodical 
for the wi a 
in biliary derangement, caused by the malaria of 


EVER and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasmatic 
poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irritation, 
in malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rh 
Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Uatarrh, 
Fuipteation, Felsen Affection of the Spleen, ae. Pain in the 
° 


the Stomach, all of 





effectual remedy ever discovered for this class of complaints, but 
it is the cheapest and moreover is perfectly safe. No harm cat 
patient when cured is left as healthy 


- 





— Pun 


